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MARY GARDEN TO 
REMAIN PILOT OF 
CHICAGO’S OPERA, 
SAYS SPANGLER 


Business Manager of Asso- 
ciation, on Return. from 
Europe, Expresses Opinion 
That Directrix Will Con- 
tinue at Helm After Next 
Season—No Doubt About 
New York — Visit—Chalia- 
pine and Strauss Wraiths 
Laid—Three Wagner Res- 
torations — Possibility of 
New Theater — London 
Project Left to Future— 
“Samson,” “Butterfly” or 
“Monna Vanna” for Chi- 
cago Opening —Sunday 
Matinées Considered 


HAT Mary Garden will be her 

own successor as directrix of 
the Chicago Opera Association, and 
that the end of next season, when 
she has expected to turn the helm 
over to another, will find her con- 
tinuing in her capacity as pilot, 
was the belief expressed without 
hesitation by George M. Spangler, 
business manager for the Associa- 
tion, who returned from Europe 
Sunday on the Lapland. 

“Chicago will never consent to 
the abdication in favor of another 
which Miss Garden no doubt would 
like to bring about,” Mr. Spangler 
said. ‘“‘Her position could scarcely 
I know she would 





of artist, after she has accom- 
plished the things she has set out 
to do in the coming season, but I 
am convinced the city and the di- 
rectors will feel that they cannot 


spare her. 

“After all, the lot of the artist is a 
happy one compared to that of im- 
presario and artist, too. The artist can 
rest between seasons. The work that an 
opera executive has to do in the summer 
months sort of knocks the ‘o’ out of joy. 
Right now Mary Garden is getting her 
first taste of rest and quiet since the 
season closed. She is in the mountains 
back of Aix les Bains, far from any- 
thing that has any suggestion of opera 
or its management.” 


Vary Garden Returning in October 


R. SPANGLER, whose _ readiness 
with details regarding the Associ- 
ation’s plans served to support his repu- 
tation as one of Chicago’s “livest wires,” 
srought back from Europe a number of 
contracts with foreign artists, making a 
total of sixty-eight engaged for the com- 
ing season. His visit to Europe had to 
do mostly with the season after next, and 
much of it was devoted to hearing pos- 
sible acquisitions to the roster of singers. 
He had a number of conferences with 
Miss Garden, who will not return to 
America until about Oct. 15. 
The possibility that the Chicago Opera 
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Operatic Roles in Appearances on the Concert Platform. 
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Association will constrict a new opera 
house in Chicago, technically in advance 
of any existing theater or auditorium 
for opera in this country, was touched 
on by Mr. Spangler, who emphasized, 
however, that no definite steps in this 
direction had been taken. 

“I was much impressed,” he said, “by 
the superiority of European opera 
houses, though the opera given in them 
does not compare with ours. The re- 
volving stage, or multi-stage, as it is 
called, by which the scene is changed 
without any loss of time, is a feature 
worthy of consideration in this country. 
The Chicago Opera Association is well 


a maps 
housed where it is, Rome 


have a new opera house or the the 
future, and while there is nothing 
definite that can be said at this time 
about plans for one, I think a theater 
that is the last word in technical con- 
struction should be and will be built.” 


With respect to New York, Mr. 
Spangler emphasized that there was 
no doubt whatever as to a season 


of five weeks at the Manhattan Opera 
House, beginning Jan. 5. The manage- 
ment feels that whatever happens in the 
litigation over the opera ‘house, its lease 
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AID TO STUDENTS 
WIDELY FAVORED 
AS TRIBUTE TO 
ENRICO CARUSO 


View Adopted by Temporary 
Committee Meets with Gen- 
eral Approval—Tentative 
Proposal Sets Objective at 
Not Less Than $1,000,000 
to Establish Free Scholar- 
ships for Young American 
Singers—Dr. Stella Asks 
for Co-operation of 200 
Representative Citizens — 
His Committee Will Go Out 
of Existence When Perma- 
nent Executive Is Estab- 
lished—Paul D. Cravath 
Invited to Take Permanent 
Chairmanship 
LANS for a memorial move- 
ment to perpetuate the name 

of Enrico Caruso have been con- 

sidered by a temporary commit- 
tee during the week. While views 
held are necessarily tentative, as 
yet, it is the general opinion that 
the memorial should take the form 
of a music school or a series of 
scholarships, so that a permanent 

service to art may be rendered as a 

tribute to and in the name of the 

great tenor. This suggestion, 
which was strongly urged in 

MuSICAL AMERICA last week, is 

gaining widespread favor. It was 

brought forward spontaneously by 
many individuals in many quarters 
and found a ready acceptance as 
something the great tenor, who 
ever entertained generous feelings 
toward the neophytes in music, 
would have commended with em- 
phasis. Indubitably, monuments 
in marble will be erected by the 
worshippers of the beloved singer, 
but these will be apart altogether 
from the national movement to cre- 
ate a foundation to aid students of 
music who are handicapped in 
their work by lack of funds. 
Tentatively the committee which is 
making an active effort to promote the 
movement in New York, has set $1,000,- 

000 as its objective. This is the group 

of which Dr. Antonio Stella is the tem- 

porary chairman and which was created 
very soon after the death of Caruso. 

Mrs. Caruso has approved the plan. 

“Heartfelt thanks for having joined me 

in my great grief and for your noble 

purpose,” was the message she cabled 
during the week to Chevalier Stefano 

Miele, National Master of the order of 

the Sons of Italy. Dr. Stella and 

his associates are adopting a very com- 
mendable attitude and one which will 


surely serve as an admirable exam- 
ple to any who resolve to devote them- 
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Will be fully protected. This lease is 
for the two following seasons as well, 
and while Mr. Spangler would not say 
positively that the Chicago Company 
would come to New York after next sea- 
son, he was willing to state that no de- 
cision had been made not to come. 

“A great deal depends on how things 
work out next season,” he said. “We 
open in Chicago on Nov. 14 for ten weeks 
of opera in our own city, then come to 
New York for five weeks, and then will 
make another Pacific Coast tour. Be- 
yond that no statement can be made at 
this time, except that this summer’s 
preparations, looking beyond the coming 
season, were to pave the way for a strong 
organization the season following. 

“The Chicago season will open with 
one of three operas—which one has not 
yet been decided, although I note that 
some, publications have decided it before 
we have. The three operas under con- 
sideration are ‘Samson et Dalila,’ with 
Muratore and Marguerite D’Alvarez; 
*‘Monna Vanna,’ with Muratore and Miss 
Garden, and ‘Madama Butterfly,’ with 
Edith Mason. It is too early, of course, 
to say what opera will open our New 
York season.” 

Chaliapine Not Engaged 

R. SPANGLER stated that there 

were no new artists or operas to 
announce in addition to those already 
known to the public. He disposed of the 
rumor regarding Chaliapine by saying 
that, so far as he could discover, the 
famous Russian bass was still in the 
land of the Bolsheviks and that while 
Miss Garden had made inquiries regard- 
ing him through the consular service, 
nothing had developed which offered any 
promise of Chaliapine coming to this 
country. He also denied that there was 
at this time any plan to exploit particu- 
larly the Russian operas with an all- 
Russian company, as had been rumored. 

“We are giving ‘Snegourotchka’ this 
next season in Russian, and if we subse- 
quently give other Russian operas, they, 
too, will be sung in Russian; just as we 
will give German operas in German, 
French in French and Italian in Italian. 
We will have a number of Russian art- 
ists: Nina Koschetz, soprano; Lydia 
Lypkowska, soprano (she will sing a 
number of performances in Chicago) ; 
Theodore Ritch, tenor; Georges Baklan- 
off, baritone, and Joseph Schwartz, bari- 
tone. The chorus will be coached to sing 
in Russian.” 

_Mr. Spangler said that Ritch, a Rus- 
sian, who has sung in opera in England 
as well as in his native land, has an 
exceptionally fine lyric voice. He ex- 
pects the new Wagnerian tenor, Robert 
Schubert, to duplicate his successes in 
Berlin and Vienna. Among other new 
singers of prominence he mentioned 
Claire Dux, Maria Ivogun, Elizabeth 
Reynolds, Tino Pattiera, Mme. D’Alvarez, 
Edward Lankow and Josef Woolf, all of 
whom have been announced previously 
as engaged for the season. He confirmed 
previous statements that Miss Garden 
will stage no new work for herself, and 
said that the season’s novelties will be 
those already announced, including the 
Wagnerian restorations, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Snegourotchka” and the Prokofieff 
“Love of Three Oranges.” 


Three Wagner Restorations 


HE Wagner works selected for next 
A season are “Tannhduser,” “Meister- 
singer” and “Tristan.” “Lohengrin” 
and “Walkiire,” sung in English last 
year, probably will not be given again, 
but if they are, will be sung in German. 
The report that the “Ring” would be sung 
on Sunday afternoons in Chicago was 
said by Mr. Spangler to have been in- 
correct, but he does consider it probable 
that there will be Sunday afternoon per- 
formances of opera, the works given be- 
ing those which prove so popular that 
it is desired to afford them more repre- 
sentations than can be taken care of in 
the subscription rotations. 

There is still a possibility that a Ger- 
man and a French conductor will be 
added to the array of orchestra leaders 
headed by Giorgio Polacco, though Mr. 
Spangler regards the orchestral staff as 
a strong one as it stands to-day. A. 
Ferrari, an Italian, is the only new name 
on the list. No arrangement has been 
made for Richard Strauss to conduct 
“Salomé” or any other work of his with 
the Chicagoans. 

The situation in Chicago, growing out 


of the campaign for 500 guarantors, is 
regarded by Mr. Spangler as very satis- 
factory. The active campaign was 
halted in June, he said, because of the 
oncoming summer months, yet un- 
solicited sums continued to come in, with 
the result that about 260 -of the 500 
names required have been obtained. 
When the campaign is resumed in 
September it is expected by Mr. Spangler 
that it will start with a rush because of 
interest in the approaching season. 
The Chicago Opera Association’s busi- 


ness Manager int 

was no possibility 

ing to London next 

opera at Covent Gar. 

discussed some weeks 

might be undertaken at . , 
when conditions are more :avorab:e than 
they are to-day. 

“European opera,” he said, “falls so 
far. short of ours that we, as Americans, 
ought not to miss an opportunity to give 
them a taste of what we have come to 
take for granted.” 





MEXICO TO SUPPORT GALA OPERA SEASON 





Roster of Artists Is An- 
nounced for Series of Fifty- 
five Performances 


A gala season of grand opera under 
the patronage of the Mexican govern- 
ment, beginning Sept. 3 and including 
fifty-five performances, has been ar- 
ranged in celebration of the centennial 
of the independence of Mexico. A varied 
répertoire of operatic works, including 
Wagnerian music-drama in Italian, will 
be presented. The roster of singers 
engaged includes noted artists of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, and other or- 
ganizations. Gaetano Bavagnoli and 
Agide Jacchia will conduct. The gen- 
eral artistic director of the enterprise is 
Dr. Antonio Pacetti. A committee of 
five public officials, with the Minister of 
Public Instruction as chairman, will 
have charge of the executive matters. 

Artists engaged, according to an an- 
nouncement by Mr. Pacetti, include 
Claudia Muzio, Julia Claussen, Olga 
Caracciola, Ellen and Henriette Dalossy, 
Stella de Mette, Ruth Thompson, Grazi- 
ella Pareto, Ida Quaiatti, Ida Carina, 
Doria Fernanda, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Tito Schipa, Giuseppe de Luca, Virgilio 


Lazzari, Augusto Ordognez, Vincenzo Re- 
schiglian, and Giovanni Tomarchio. 
Gianni Corucci will be assistant conduc- 
tor, and Luigi Raybaut will be technical 


director. The répertoire now _ con- 
templated includes “Aida,” “André 
Chénier,” “Barber of Seville,” ‘“Bo- 
héme,” “Carmen,” “Don Pasquale,” 


“Fanciulla del West,” “Faust,” ‘“Gio- 
conda,” ‘Hérodiade,” Mascagni’s “Lodo- 
letta,” Catalani’s ““Loreley,” “Manon,” 


“Manon Lescaut,” “Mefistofele,’ 
“Mignon,” “Rigoletto,” Strauss’ 
“Salomé,” “Samson et. Dalila,” “Secret 


of Suzanne,” “Il Tabarro,” “Suor An- 
gelica” and “Gianni Schichi,” “Tosca,” 
“Traviata,” “Trovatore,” “Die Walkiire” 
in Italian and “Zaza.” Verdi’s “Re- 
quiem” will also be sung. 

The hundredth anniversary of Mexi- 
co’s independence, 2n Sept. 16, will be 
marked by a _ special~yxxformance of 
Wagner’s “Die Walkiire,” with Mme. 
Claussen as Briinnhilde. All perform- 
ances will be given in the Teatro Iris, 
the contemplated inauguration of the 
new National Theater, many years in 
process of construction, not being’ prac- 
ticable. New investiture for many of 
the productions has been prepared in 
Milan and Paris. The financial fortunes 
of the enterprise are assured by national 
and private guarantee, the government 
having created an initial fund of ap- 
proximately $37,000. 

The first plans for the centennial mu- 
sical season underwent a certain re- 
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Caruso Gives $55,000 to 
Aid Poor Music Students 
in Naples 


RS. ENRICO CARUSO has 

donated $55,000 as an endow- 
ment fund to the Asilio Mare- 
chiard in Naples, to be used in as- 
sisting poor music students. The 
fund is the first step toward a per- 
manent memoria! to be established 
by Mrs. Caruso in honor of her 
husband. 

One of the projects is the con- 
struction of a large studio build- 
ing to be named after Caruso, and 
to be used exclusively for the mu- 
sical training of students too poor 
to pay for their own education. 
Caruso had intended to establish 
the endowment himself, and it is in 
pursuance of his last wishes that 
the school will be founded. Caruso 
himself had been handicapped by 
poverty in his early days as an 
artist, and often said that he in- 
tended to provide for the musical 
training of talented musicians in 
his native city. 

According to a United News dis- 
patch, the Mayor of Naples has an- 
nounced a gift of 50,000 lire by 
Gatti-Casazza, manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company to 
be devoted to charitable purposes 
in honor of the’ dead singer. 


PUCUNODDEA DERE EOAAUEUU EERO EERO TEED 
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vision. The répertoire, as at first con- 
templated, was a veiy ambitious one. 
The preparation of such operas as 
“Boris Godounoff” and “Die Meister- 
singer” was found to be too vast an 
undertaking. It was thought possible 
that Maseagni’s “Il Piccolo Marat’ 
would be given, but this involved diffi- 
culties, and was abandoned. In secur 
ing artists, also, it was found that con- 
cert engagements prevented their ap- 
pearance in opera, and it is suggested 
that the present roster may have to 
undergo some revision for this reason. 





GEORGIA REPUDIATES 
RUINOUS OPERA TAX 


Senate Defeats Bill Aimed at 
Metropolitan’s Atlanta 
Performances 





ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 13.—By a vote of 
thirty to thirteen, the movement to place 
a tax of $2,500 on grand opera seasons 
in Atlanta was defeated in the Georgia 
Senate, on Monday, Aug. 8. A com- 
promise was effected whereby all amuse- 
ment: performances, including grand 
opera in the State of Georgia, will be 
subject to a tax of five per cent. 

The debate was one of the most vigor- 
ous and prolonged of the entire session, 
and was attended by an audience that 
crowded the galleries. It was argued 


that the tax was proposed by some mem- 
bers of the Legislature who wished to de- 
prive Atlanta of the artistic treat of 
Metropolitan Week, which is an annual 


‘institution here. 


The bill was passed two wecks ago 
by the State House of Represeatatives, 
to go up to its defeat in the Senate. 

Officials of the Musical Festival Asso- 
ciation of Atlanta, which sponsors the 
visit of the Metropolitan forces each 
year, made a determined fight against 
the bill, pointing out that the tax would 
make impossible any operatic venture in 
Georgia. Music organizations through- 
out the State protested against the pro- 
posal, emphasizing the benefits derived 
from the annual opera season. L.K.S. 





WALTER DAMROSCH RETURNS 





New York Symphony Conductor Brings 
New Works from Europe 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony, returned from 
Europe on the Paris on Aug. 13, after a 
vacation passed in France and Italy with 
his family. He brought with him sev- 
eral new works which wiil be played by 


the orchestra this season. Mr. Dam- 
rosch returned alone, his wife and chil- 
dren having remained behind to visit 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie in Scotland. Di- 
rectiy upon his arrival, which was un- 


heralded, the conductor left New York 
for a short stay in Connecticut. 
Conferences took place between Vin- 
cent d’Indy, the celebrated French com- 
poser, who is to conduct a number of 
programs of the New York Symphony 
this winter, and Mr. Damrosch while the 
latter was in Europe. Mr. d’Indy will 
also present some new works. It is six- 
teen years since he appeared in America. 





Harvard Glee Club Closes European Tour 
in Geneva 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, Aug. 12.—The 
Harvard Glee Club, which has been giv- 
ing concerts in France, Switzerland and 
Italy for the past two months under its 
leader, Dr. Archibald T. Davidson, 
brought its tour to a close here on Aug. 
8. The club sang in the Calvin Cathe- 
dral in the morning and in the afternoon 
the city authorities gave the students a 
reception in the city park where several 
American compositions were sung. After 
the reception, the students dispersed. 
Most of them will make visits to various 
countries on their own responsibility be- 
fore returning to the United States. 





Danish-American Singers Returning to 
United States 


COPENHAGEN, Aug. 15.—The _ con- 
tingent of American singers of Danish 
descent who have been giving concerts 
in the principal cities of Denmark, sailed 
for the United States on Aug. 12, on the 
Hellig Olav. The singers were received 
at the royal palace in Copenhagen and 
knighthood was conferred on Conduc- 
tor Hansen and Mr. Sorensen, president 
of the organization. 





Beethoven Memorial to Be Erected in 
Mexico City 


Mexico City, Aug. 15.—Plans have 
been completed for the unveiling of a 
monument to Beethoven as part of the 
celebration of the centennial of Mexico’s 
independence in September. Two lead- 
ing German sculptors have been commis- 
sioned to execute the work. 





Pianist’s Ranch to Be Sold at Auction 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 15.—Wheth- 
er Paderewski, the pianist-statesman, 
means to abandon his recent vocation of 
gentleman-farmer is not certain, but his 
ranch near Paso Robles is to be offered 
for sale at auction on Sept. 8. The prop- 
erty comprises 2544 acres, of which 
nearly one-third is cultivated. The esti- 
mated price is approximately $495,000. 


EXTEND TIME FOR 
PADEREWSKI PRIZES 


Contest Now Open to Compos- 
ers Until Dec. 31 Next, 
Trustee Announces 


Boston, Aug. 15.—Announcement has 
been made by William P. Blake, trustee 
of the Paderewski Prize Fund, that the 
time limit for the competition, details of 
which were published last April, has been 
extended from Sept. 20 to Dec. 31 of the 


present year in order to allow competi- 
tors more time. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, 
secretary of the Paderewski Fund, New 
England Conservatory of Music. 

Two prizes are offered, the first, of 
$1,000 for the best symphony, and thé 
second, of $500 for the best piece of 
chamber-music either for strings alone 
or for piano or other solo instrument or 
instruments with strings. The judges 
will be Charles Martin Loeffler, Wallac« 
Goodrich and Frederick Stock. 








Piano Owners to Pay Tax in Paris 


A tax of thirty francs on upright 
pianos and sixty francs on grand pianos 
has been levied by the City of Paris, 
according to a news dispatch. A provi- 
sion of the law exempts professional mu- 
sicians from the tax. It is proposed 
later to assess the tax in proportion t 
the wealth of the owner of the instru 
ment. It is believed that 1,000,000 
francs will be raised annually in this 
way. 





Scotch melodies were played by a 
band conducted by Gustave d’Aquin, and 
Edith Hallet Frank sang an appropriate 
solo, at a service conducted in Central 
Park, New York, on Aug. 14, in com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of 
Sir Walter Scott’s birth. 





Marjorie Squires, American contralto, 
who made a successful appearance as 
soloist with the New York Symphony at 
Chautauqua, on Aug. 10, will give her 
first New York recital at Town Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 29. 





N. Val Peavey, pianist, who is visiting 
friends at Blue Point, L. I., was soloist 
recently at a concert given there for the 
benefit of the new Southside Hospital. 
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loodlands During Vacation Days 
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Music’s Folk Find the Holiday Mood Acceptable During the Summer Months and Gaily Seek Sunny Shores and Rural Solitudes for a Rest Between Seasons 


TREAMS exhibit magnetic proper- 

ties at this time of the year, and 
the ocean breaks refreshingly on invit- 
ing shores. The beach and the hills vie 
for popularity in the further collection 
of holiday reproduced 
Many well-known musical persons are 
to be seen in summer mood. 

Myra Hess, English pianist, is shown 
(No. 1) spending a vacation at a British 
seaside resort. The artist has for the 
moment doffed the serious mood. She 
will soon prepare for her initial tour of 
America. 

A woodland spot near Yonkers, N. Y., 


scenes above. 





discloses (No. 2) William Gustafson, 
bass of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, with his bride, Mary Capewell, 
pianist. Mr. Gustafson will review the 
roles he is to sing in the coming season, 
with the aid of an excellent and devoted 
accompanist. 

Henriette Wakefield, mezzo-soprano, 
who is to join the Scotti Opera Com- 
pany in the fall and Greek Evans, bari- 
tone, are shown in No. 3. Lest one sus- 
pect these popular artists of succumbing 
to the lure of the fancier’s life, we must 
state at once that the scene is the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo where Miss Wakefield and 
Mr. Evans appeared in the popular 
season of summer opera. 


Estelle Liebling, soprano, recently 
> d 





visited Amelita Galli-Curci at the latter’s 
summer home in the Catskills. The pic- 
ture (No. 4) presents a view of the 
mountain setting in which their meeting 
took place and of the artists themselves. 

Max and Margarita Selinsky, violin- 
ists, are shown (No. 5) near a New Jer- 
sey seashore resort—we believe, Atlantic 
City—where they will pass the month of 
August. The Selinskys, whose _ pro- 
grams of works for two violins have 
been cordially received, will appear in 
the autumn under the management of 
Daniel Mayer. 

The pianist-statesman, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, is seen in the character of 
country gentleman (No. 6). He is dis- 
covered in the act of gazing over his al- 


mond groves, which comprise nearly 250 
acres, near Paso Robles, Cal. Although 
the renowned artist has signified no in- 
tention of appearing on the concert plat- 
form again, rumors suggesting a possi- 
bility of this event are persistent. 

The surf calls insistently these hot 
days, and the camera record (No. 7) 
makes it plain that Rosa Ponselle, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, has been un- 
able to resist the lure. She combines 
study with holiday-making, however, as 
the score which she tightly holds indi- 
cates. 

Herma Menth, pianist, talks over local 
appearances with Herman Schmidt of 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Canton, Ohio, manager (No. 8).. The 
picture makes the jump from Atlantic 
sands to the Middle West seem easy. 

Walter Golde, pianist and accompanist 
ef note, presents an unconventional fig- 
ure (No. 9), while in the throes of hay- 
making. This strenuous exercise was in- 
dulged in in Whitefield, N. H. We do not 
know whether rain was imminent, but 
Mr. Golde seems intent on his agricul- 
tural pursuit. His performance was a 
dynamic one, we are told. 

An interesting and a notable group is 
shown aboard the Olympic (No. 10) on a 
recent trip to Europe. They are (left 
to right) Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor 
of the Detroit Symphony; Olga Samaroff 
(Mrs. Leopold Stokowski), pianist; 
Clara Clemens, contralto, daughter of 
Mark Twain and the.wife of Mr. Gabri- 
lowitsch; and Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Ernesto Berimen, pianist and teach- 
ing associate of Frank La Forge, ap- 
pears, not in the réle of life guard (No. 
11), but as a vacationist by the sea. The 
photograph was taken recently at Long 
Beach, Long Island. Courses, however, 
are going on under the supervision of 
Mr. Bertimen at his New York studio. 

Idelle Patterson, coloratura soprano, 
and J. W. F. Leman, conductor at the 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, are shown in 
No. 12 on the Boardwalk at the famous 
resort. Mme. Patterson made two ap- 
pearances recently at the nightly con- 
certs given by Mr. Leman’s orchestra. 

Carl M. Roeder has left New York 
for Center Harbor, on Lake Winnipesau- 
kee, N. H., to rest after a season of 
teaching the piano. He is pictured (No. 
13) with his daughter Dorothy, manning 
a canoe in expert fashion. With Mrs. 
Roeder, they are spending the summer 
on the lake. 

Alexander Schmuller, Russian violin- 
ist, is shown at a Dutch seaside resort, 
with his little daughter (No. 14). The 
artist, whose summer home is in the 
pine woods south of Amsterdam, recent- 
ly played the Tchaikovsky Concerto four 
times in two days, with Willem Mengel- 
berg conducting. 

Reinald Werrenrath, American bari- 
tone, recently returned from Europe, is 
presented (No. 15), while taking a dip 
at Port Washington, L. I. Mr. Werren- 
rath testifies to having enjoyed his stay 
in London particularly, and says that 
he found recital audiences there most 
cordial. R. M. K. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
WIDENS ACTIVITIES 


To Give Plays with Music 
Besides Extra Series 
of Concerts 


Robert de Bruce, manager of the De- 
troit Symphony, arrived in New York 
on the Paris on Aug. 14, after several 


months spent in Europe. Mr. de Bruce 
was booked to sail on the Mauretania 
which was recently burned at her dock 
in England, so, on the invitation of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the sym- 
phony, and Mrs. Gabrilowitsch, he spent 
the intervening week as their guest at 
St. Moritz, Switzerland. 

“Both Mr. and Mrs. Gabrilowitsch,”’ 
said Mr. de Bruce, “will have busy win- 
ters apart from the orchestral activities 
of the former... Mrs. Gabrilowitsch, as 
Clara Clemens, of course, has numerous 
concert engagements throughout the 
country and next April and May she 
will tour Norway and Sweden. On this 
tour she will have as accompanist Mrs. 
Moritz Rosenthal, widow of the eminent 
pianist, who is considered one of the 
best accompanists in Europe. They are 
working together now at St. Moritz. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch will give a series of his- 
torical piano recitals in New York in 
Aeolian Hall besides making an ex- 
tended tour. 

“The Symphony is enlarging its activi- 
ties in many ways and we have had to 
refuse all offers of road dates except 
where expenses are paid, though we have 
been bombarded with offers. Besides the 
regular series, we are to give twenty- 
seven Sunday afternoon concerts, forty 
in the public schools, and three series of 
five concerts each for children on Satur- 
day mornings. At these I shall deliver 
explanatory lectures. We also play a 








series at the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor. 

“A new departure is the production of 
plays with music which will be given in 
Orchestra Hall. These are to _ be 
Shakespeare’s ‘Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’ with music from Verdi’s and Ni- 
cola’s operas founded on the play; ‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ with Men- 
delssohn’s music, of course, and ‘Pelléas 
and Mélisande’ with Gabriel Fauré’s 
music. For this last, the scenery has 


been designed by Albert Herter. We 
shall also do Wilde’s “The Importance of 
Being Earnest,’ Shaw’s ‘Pygmalion’ 
and O’Neill’s ‘Beyond the Horizon.’ 
These plays will all be. given during the 
last two weeks of September and the 
month of October. We hépero? tourse, 
that the idea will be the beginning of a 
real repertory theater.” 

Mr. de Bruce left New York on Aug. 


- 17, to take up his managerial duties in 


Detroit. 





“Butterfly” and “Traviata” Added 
to Répertoire by Ravinia Forces 























Ravinia Artists Between Perfermances. The Motorists Are Jacob Proebstel, Louis 


Hasselmans, Alice Gentle (Mrs. Proebstel), and Philine Falco. 
Left—Paolo Ananian Consults His Score at an Al Fresco Rehearsal. 


At the Lower 
The Sec- 


ond Group Is Composed of Charles Hackett, Miss Gentle, Mr. Hasselmans, Leon 


Rothier and Giordano Paltrinieri. 


At the Right—Florence Macbeth Inspects 


the Fruit of the Vine in the Garden of Her Summer Bungalow 


HICAGO, Aug. 15.—The first per- 
formance of “Madama Butterfly” at 
Ravinia this season was given on 
Wednesday evening, Aug. 10, with Anna 


Fitziu, Alice Gentle, Mario Chamlee, 
Graham Marr, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Paolo Ananian, Louis D’Angelo, Philine 
Falco and Toft in the cast. Mr. Papi 
conducted. A capacity audience was 
rewarded by an excellent presentation 
of the Puccini work. . 

Miss Fitziu was the unhappy Cio-Cio- 
San. She sang delightfully throughout, 
and did particularly well in the last act. 
Mario Chamlee, as the faithless Pinker- 
ton, gave further proof of his vocal abil- 
ity. He sang exceptionally well in his 
duet with Miss Fitziu at the close of the 
first act. Alice Gentle gave an admir- 
able performance of Suzuki, a perform- 
ance remarkable for its tenderness and 
softness. Graham Marr was an engag- 
ing Sharpless, and Mr. Paltrinieri made 
a vivid figure as Goro. 

Verdi’s “La Traviata” was presented 
before a large audience on Saturday 
evening, Aug. 6. The performance was 
one of the most successful of the Ravinia 
season. Florence Macbeth was Violette, 
Mario Chamlee took the part of young 
Germont, and Riccardo Stracciari was 
seen as the father. Other réles were 
filled by Miss Falco, Paltrinieri, D’An- 
gelo, Ananian, Derman and Anna Cor- 
renti. 

Miss Macbeth was charming in ap- 
pearance and in voice, much of the mu- 
sic enabling her to display to advantage 
the pure tones of her middle voice. Since 
her appearance four years ago in the 


first act of this same opera, her improve- 
ment in the production of her upper 
tones and in dramatic ability has been 
marked. Mr. Chamlee sang the lyric 
lines of his part with great beauty. 
Further development in the dramatic art 
will add much to his operatic work. 
Stracciari’s interpretation of the part of 
the elder Germont was praiseworthy. 
He is well suited to the réle of the aristo- 
crat, and his fine singing added to the 
strength of his portrayal. The minor 
parts were adequately taken care of, 
and Mr. Agini, stage director, achieved 
distinction in the arrangement of the 
sets. Mr. Papi gave a spirited reading 
of the score. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 9, a repetition of 


“Pagliacci” was given with Frances 
Peralta, Morgan Kingston, Riccardo 
Stracciari, Millo Picco and Giordano 


Paltrinieri in the cast, and Mr. Papi 
conducting. “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “La Navarraise” were repeated on 
Aug. 11, with Miss Peralta, Chamlee, 
Picco, Miss Falco, Miss Correnti, Miss 
Gentle, Kingston, Rothier, D’Angelo, 
Paltrinieri, Ananian and Derman. Mr. 
Papi conducted .the first opera, and 
Mr. Hasselmans the second. A repeti- 


tion of “Manon” was given on Aug. 12, ° 


with Miss Fitziu, Charles Hackett, 
Rothier, Marr, D’Angelo, Ananian, Miss 
Falco, Margery Maxwell, Miss Correnti, 
and Paltrinieri in the cast and Mr. 
Hasselmans conducting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer gave 
another interpretation of an orchestral 
program selected and played especially 
for children on Thursday afternoon, 
Aug. 11. 





Summer Music Course at Toronto At- 
tracts Large Attendance 


TORONTO, CAN., Aug. 12.—The sum- 
mer course in music for teachers at the 
Faculty of Education Building has been 
marked by unusual interest and enthu- 
siasm. Sixty teachers have been attend- 
ing the classes which have been under 
the direction of A. T. Cringan, Mus. 
Bac., assisted by P. T. Marshall. The 
great importance of the teaching of mu- 
sic in the junior classes in the public 
schools has been strongly emphasized by 
Mr. Cringan. “If the children learn to 
sing when they are small, they will al- 
ways sing,” he said. The program has 
included sight-singing, memory tests, 
voice and ear tests, and in all these de- 
partments a practical examination is 
being held. Written examinations are 
also being held in musical theory and 
harmony analysis, methods and har- 


mony. All the students are meeting 
their own expenses, the Department of 
Education having alloted no funds for 
this purpose although recognizing the 
value of music by apportioning of grants 
to teachers who are properly qualified 
in this subject. Summer courses in mu- 
sic have been held in Toronto for the 
past nine years but never before has the 
enthusiasm and interest been = great. 

. J. B. 


Marie Sundelius to Tour Until Opening 
of Metropolitan 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, who recently appeared with 
marked success at the Asheville, N. C., 
music festival, left for her camp in 
Maine for a few weeks’ rest before start- 
ing out on a concert tour that will take 
her as far as the Pacific Coast and bring 
her back to New York just in time for 
the opening of the Metropolitan season. 





MUSICIANS STILL AT 
ODDS WITH THEATERS 


No 





Searcity of Orchestr:, 
Players—Organists and 
Singers Substitute 


The second week of organ and chor: | 
music, which has replaced orchestral a: - 
companiments in the New York pictur» 
theaters since the union musicians fail 
to report for work, began uneventfully 
on Aug. 14. Those theaters which re- 
organized their orchestras, principal! 
those devoted to vaudeville, claim to hav: 
had little difficulty in finding musicians. 


Advertisements promising contracts fo» 
a year to competent men have appeare(! 
in newspapers in Connecticut. Recent], 
applicants were reported to be applying 
at the rate of five for each vacancy. 
Local unions in Albany and Brookly: 
forbade their members to replace New 
York musicians under penalty of fines 
ranging from $50 to $100. There wer: 
some reports of expulsions of members 
of New York Local 310 for accepting 
employment at reduced salaries, but 
officials of the local assert that their 


— 


members are united in opposition to the 


decrease. 

A brief and picturesque essay at 
picketing occurred on the evening of 
Aug. 9 when three sight-seeing auto- 
mobiles filled with musicians, and bear- 
ing signs announcing that the men had 
been “locked out” by the managers, ap- 
peared on Broadway. The picketers at- 
tracted attention by playing in front of 
the theaters, but apparently this did not 
materially lessen the attendance, and the 
plan seems to have been discarded for 
the present. 


Audiences Prefer Singers 


As a result of the change in musica! 
programs at the cinema houses, a sub- 
ordination of orchestral to vocal music 
in the future is being predicted. 

Surprise has been expressed by the 
managers because the musicians were 
instructed by their officials to leave their 
positions several days before the ex- 
piration of the two weeks given them to 
accept the 20 per cent reduction. The 
amount lost by the players collectively 
is said to aggregate more than $60,000. 
This might have been utilized as a fund 
to aid those inconvenienced by lack of 
employment. At the latest session of 
Local 310, held on Aug. 10, a resolution 
was introduced to assess each member 
a nominal amount “for the relief of dis- 
tress which might arise to members 
locked out of the theaters.” For the 
benefit of these unemployed musicians a 
number of concerts will be given by the 
Orchestral Society, Max Jacobs con- 
ductor, an organization numbering 
seventy-five men. The first of these 
events was scheduled for Aug. 19 at 
Carnegie Hall with Marie Rappold as 
the soloist. Marguerite Namara, so- 
prano, will be the soloist at a concert 
on Aug. 20. Both artists have volun- 
teered their services. 


Union Explains Its Attitude 


The attitude of the officials of the New 
York local is expressed in statements 
issued recently by the publicity com- 
mittee. These statements in part follow: 

“We want the public to know that we 
made no demand for an increase in our 
scale. We made no demands of any kind. 
We did not go out on strike. We were 
locked out by the managers. On July 26 
we were given the alternative of either 
accepting a 20 per cent wage cut or 
being thrown out altogether. 

“The managers refused to consider 
arbitration. The present scale is $56 
for seven days’ work a week. We had a 
contract with the managers which does 
not expire until Sept. 4. We were locked 
out in violation of that contract.” 

The internal problems of the local, in 
its relation to the American Federation 
of Musicians, have not been settled. 
The resolution recently adopted by the 
local, requesting the present board of 
directors to resign, has not resulted in a 
change of executives. A motion intro- 
duced at the session of Aug. 10 that 
consent be given to the individual mem- 
bers “joining a local of the Federation,” 
ostensibly designating a new local in 
New York City, was declared “out of 
order.” 





Os-ke-non-ton, Indian baritone, and 
Bertram Haigh, French horn, will give 
a joint recital on Nov. 15 before the 
Chaminade Club, Brooklyn. 
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Kreutzer Sonata and Beethoven's Mulatto Friend 


George Bridgetower, Son of African Father and European Mother, Prominent in Music of His Day—Noted as a Violinist, He 


Rehearsed Famous Work with Master—Dedication Said to Have Been Changed After Quarrel Over Young Woman— 
Musician Played Under Patronage of Royalty, but Died in Obscurity in London 


By MAUD CUNEY HARE 
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1790, and introduced in high 

circles, was an_ interesting 
character known by the name of 
Bridgetower, who was familiarly 
ealled the “Abyssinian Prince.” It 
is doubtful whether this title was 
rightfully his or whether (accord- 
ing to Mr. Samuel Appleby’s letter 
to Alexander Thayer), it was given 
him inf the manner of Dr. Johnson’s 
“Rasselas.” We have no details of 
his family history, but it is said that 
he came from African parts, mi- 
grated to Poland, and there married 
a Polish or German woman, who af- 
terward lived in Dresden. He was 
the father of two sons, both talented 
musicians, one a ’cellist, and the 
other, George, a violinist, who was 
born in Viala or Biala, Poland, in 
1779 or 1780. 


In 1790, Bridgetower, the father, 
visited London with young George, who 
was then known as a violin prodigy of 
exceptional gift. The mother at this 
time lived in Dresden with the other son. 
We hear nothing further of the latter, 
except that he evidently became a ’cellist 


S in London during the year 


of note, as he took part in concert with - 


his brother in 1803. The limited knowl- 
edge we have of the life of George 
Bridgetower, born nearly a century and 
a half ago, comes to us principally from 
Thayer’s “Life of Beethoven.” 

Manuscripts found in the British Mu- 
seum bear the signature of G. H. P. 
Bridgetower. His full name was George 
Augustus Polgreen Bridgetower. We 
are unable to account for the initial “H.” 
Of mixed blood, the son of an African 
father and a European mother, this 
talented violinist was destined to have 
his name linked with Beethoven, the 
great German master, and to become the 
first interpreter of the famous work 
known as the “Kreutzer Sonata.” 


Description in Passport 


For a personal description of Bridge- 
power, we rely on the information given 
on a pass which was probably a permit 
to travel to Dresden and to London to 
play. This passport which was found 
in Vienna police records, was dated July 
27, 1803. It reads: “George Bridge- 
tower: character, musician; born in 
Viala, Poland; twenty-four years of age, 
middle height, smooth brown face, dark 
brown hair, brown eyes and somewhat 
thick nose.” From Thayer the informa- 
tion is gleaned that the Bridgetower 
mentioned by Held is the same person 
described by Schindler as “a beautiful 
mulatto, twenty-four years of age, the 
‘son of an African father and a German 
or Polish mother.” Appleby speaks of 
him as a very industrious man, inclined 
to melancholy. 

The boy was said to have been a pupil 
of Giorn or Jarrnowic and at the age of 
ten showed great talent. In his youth 
he became a musician in the service of 
the Prince of Wales, who later became 

-George IV. In 1802, while yet a lad, he 
Visited his mother in Dresden. He took 
advantage of the baths at Teplitz and 
Carlsbad, and his permit was extended 
so that he could spend a few months in 
Vienna. 

On Feb. 19, 1790, George made his first 
Dublic appearance at Drury Lane Thea- 
ter, where he played a violin solo be- 
tween parts of “The Messiah.” Here the 
Youthful performer arrested the atten- 
tion of the Prince of Wales, and in the 
following June, he and Clement (then a 
lad of about the same age), gave a con- 
cert under the patronage of the Prince 
of Wales. The same year he played at 
the Professional Concerts. His studies 
were continued under’ Barthélemon, 
Giornovichi and Altwood, while at the 
same time he became first violinist at 
the establishment of the Prince at 
Brighton. . 

We find him at the Handel commemo- 
tation of 1791, seated with young Hum- 
mel at the side of Joah Bates, organist, 
pulling out -the stops for him. He was 


engaged as a performer at the Hayden- 
Salomon concerts of 1791, and at the con- 
certs of Barthélemon in 1792 and 1794, 
when he played a concerto of Viotti. 
Printed in Bossler’s Musical Correspond- 
ence of July 7, 1790, a letter of June 6 
reads: 

“On Wednesday, June 2, I attended a 
concert in Hanover Square, where two 
young heroes of the violin vied with each 
other, and all lovers of art and music 
for three hours enjoyed the most pleas- 
ing entertainment. The _ interspersed 
concertos were every time most warmly 
applauded. The quartet, however, was 
by young violin virtuosi, whose combined 
ages would not be forty years, and the 
playing of which surpassed every expec- 
tation. The first violin was played by 
Clement from Vienna; the second, by 
Bridgetower of Africa who is ten years 


old.” 
Aided by Prince of Wales 


Appearances in Vienna were made 
possible by permission of the Prince of 
Wales. George spent much time play- 
ing in that city. Successful appear- 
ances in Dresden, both in public and pri- 
vate performances, gave him entry into 
the highest musical circles of the Aus- 
trian capital. Many appreciative letters 
were received and at one of the private 
musicales he made the acquaintance of 
Held. 

Anticipating a series of English con- 
certs, a letter of Jan. 14, 1803, reads: 
“Billy Cole sent me your sealed letter to 
Brighton which I myself placed in the 
hands of the Prince and it was read in 
my presence. His Royal Highness con- 
sidered the letter very appropriate and 
was very pleased to grant him permis- 
sion. So much for the present.” The 
note is signed by Frederick Lindemann, 
a member of the Prince of Wales’ or- 
chestra. 

A concert was given on March 18, 
1803, when Mlle. Griinwald was to have 
sung, but she was unable to appear. A 
subscription list was opened for this 
concert by Mme. Eliot who subscribed 
for eighteen tickets. After several 
weeks another concert was given, when 
Mme. Eliot was again a patron. Other 
concerts were given in 1803, at which 
time Bridgetower asked the assistance 
of Beethoven. This was willingly given, 
and the first of a series of concerts took 
place late in May. 

The following license issued in Vienna 
was found among Bridgetower’s papers: 
“Under Direction of the Chief of Police. 
The undersigned musician begs permis- 
sion to give a concert, for his own bene- 
fit, on Monday, May 16, at R. R. Ausgar- 
ten, a Musical Academy, at 2 florins per 
ticket. Reasons for the request are: 
1. At present the musician has _ the 
honor of being in active service of the 
Crown Prince of England. 2. He has 
already pare violin concertos in many 
parts of Europe, and 3. He has re- 
ceived the support of famous musicians 
and now wishes to publicly add to his 
reputation. Vienna, 9 of May, 1803. 
August Bridgetower.” The application 
was signed and approved by the Chief 
of Police. 


“ Kreutzer Sonata” Performed 


It has not been definitely established 
when the concert was given, but it prob- 
ably took place May 24. However, the 
following statement appears on the re- 
verse side of the permit: “At this (date 
indefinite) between the 16th and 24th of 
May, the celebrated A Major Sonata, Op. 
47, dedicated to Rudolph Kreutzer of 
Paris, said by Schrieber to have been 
originally written for Bridgetower, was 
performed.” The patron list for this in- 
cluded many titled and noted persons. 
The subscription list was headed by 
L’Envoyé d’ Angleterre, fifty billets; 


Prince Esterhazy, ten billets; Prince 
Lobkowitz, twenty billets; Prince 
Schwarzenberg, ten billets. The list in- 


cluded twenty-four others and the result 
was a total subscription of 1140 florins. 

As the concert date was near at hand, 
Bridgetower urged Beethoven to com- 
plete the Sonata for piano and violin, 
that he might have his part. Only the 
first part had been written, the piano 
part simply sketched in here and there. 
One morning he called on Beethoven and 


again asked for his copy. As there was 
not sufficient time to complete the work, 
Bridgetower played the Theme and 
Variations in F (Andante con Varia- 
zioni) from Beethoven’s manuscript. 
This took place in the Hall Ausgarten at 
8 a.m. In these days, this was not an 
unaccustomed hour for rehearsal. 

The Allegro in A was said to have 
been beautifully written and was origi- 
nally part of Op. 30 in A for Violin and 
Piano, dedicated to the Emperor Alex- 
ander. Later Beethoven took this out 
as being too brilliant, although the fas- 
cinating Tarantelle was in his judgment 
especially adapted to the tempermental 
Bridgetower. The variations remained 
in the Concerto. 

In later years Bridgetower spoke to 
Thayer about Beethoven, and told him 
that when the Sonata, Op. 47, was com- 
posed, all the parts had been collected, 
and on the first leaf was a dedication to 
him. Before leaving Vienna, however, 
he quarreled with Beethoven over a 
young woman, and Beethoven then dedi- 
cated the work to Kreutzer. He further 
states: ‘“‘As I accompanied him (Bee- 
thoven) in this Sonata, I suggested in 
the first part of the Presto, eighteen 
measures for the pianoforte instead of 
nine. Beethoven jumped up and threw 
his arms around me and said, ‘Again, my 
dear boy,’ and held the pedal down on C 
during the course of this, unto nine 
measures. Beethoven’s expression in the 
andante was so chaste, which was al- 
ways characteristic of his slow move- 
ments, that the sympathetic unison de- 
manded a repetition,” 


** Most Praiseworthy,” Said Beethoven 


A concert review cited by Thayer is 
quoted from Freimiitigen on Aug. 1, 
1803: “Mr. Bridgetower, in the service 
of the Prince of Wales, had a full house. 
He is certainly a very powerful violin 
player. The greatest difficulties he over- 
comes with a happy boldness and 
facility. Only, the selections composed 
by Bridgetower himself were crude, and 
the striving after the bizarre and the 
original was carried to the extreme; a 
method after the manner of many of the 
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great masters, but to the unprejudiced 
hearers not pleasing.” 

About this time, Beethoven wrote as 
follows: “Monsieur Baron Alexandre 
de Wetzlar. At Home, on May 18. A\l- 
though we have never spoken, I do not 
hesitate for all that to speak of the 
bearer, Mr. Bridgetower, as a master 
of his instrument, a very skilful virtuoso 
worthy of recommendation. Besides con- 
certos, he plays in Quartets in a most 
praiseworthy manner and I wish very 
much that you would make him better 
known. He has already made the ac- 
quaintance of Lobkowitz, Fries, and 
many other distinguished admirers. I 
believe that it would not be unwise to 
bring him some evening to Theresa 
Schonfeld’s, who I know has many 
friends, or else at your home. I am 
sure you will be thankful to me for the 
acquaintance of this man. Leben Sie 
wohl, my dear Baron. Respectfully 
Yours, Beethoven.” 

The friendly relationship that existed 
between the two musicians is further 
shown by the following letters which 
were in the possession of Mr. Appleby: 
“Come, my dear boy, at 12 o’clock to 
Count Dehm’s, where we were day before 
yesterday. They will perhaps wish to 
hear you play something—that you will 
see. I cannot come before half-past one 
—until then I will take pleasure in 
thinking about seeing you to-day. Your 
friend, Beethoven.” 

A second letter also without date, 
reads: “Have the kindness to meet me 
at half-past one at Tarronischen Kaffee- 
haus. We will go to the Countess Guic- 
ciardi’s, where you are invited to lunch- 
eon. Beethoven.” 

After the concert appearances with 
Beethoven, which took place in May, 
Bridgetower returned to England, and 
in June, 1811, took the degree of Bachelor 
of Music at Cambridge. His exercise 
was an anthem which was performed 
at Great St. Mary’s on June 30. During 
the later years of Bridgetower’s life, he 
fell into obscurity. The date of his 
death was not learned until recently. 
He died in the south part of London in 
1860. A daughter, who lived in Italy, 
was said to be his only offspring. 





Shop Girls and Clerks Point Way 
to Develop Taste for Good Music 
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OON hour musical programs in large 
offices, the bringing of music to 
tradespeople, and intimate musical asso- 
ciation between churches, neighborhoods 
and clubs were some of the suggestions 


received by the Community Music Asso- 
ciation of Flint, Mich., in answer to a 
questionnaire relative to the extension 
of the music activities of the association. 

The questionnaire was submitted to 
the public at a music festival held under 
the auspices of Community Service, Inc. 
Three questions were propounded by 
William W. Norton, director or-the or- 
ganization in Flint, who conducted the 
festival. The questions were: 

How can the Community Music Asso- 
ciation help my line of business? How 
can the Association assist my neighbor- 
hood, my church, my lodge? What, in 
your opinion as a citizen, is the most im- 
portant thing for the Community Music 
Association to do for the community as 
a whole? 


Many Valuable Suggestions 


In many instances, the answers gave 
evidence that little thought had been 
given by individuals to the work of the 
Music Association as it concerned them- 
selves. In such cases the replies were 
vague and inconclusive. Qn the other 
hand many valuable suggestions were 
received, and the special value of the 
questionnaire was manifested in the ris- 
ing interest evinced by citizens in musi- 
cal activity. 

A Flint minister offered two sugges- 
tions: furnish a trained orchestra leader, 
and organize the young people for or- 
chestra and choir work. An officer of 
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the Association advised that every ward 
in the city be organized to participate 
in the work planned. Every playground 
should be so supervised as to include 
regular musical programs, suggested an-~ 
other officer. 


Asks for Community Hall 


Interesting ideas were submitted by 
shop girls and clerks. “Teach an appre- 
ciation of musical art, discriminating 
between the best and the common,” wrote 
a milliner; and “Build a community 
hall,” said a salesgirl. “Improve music 
in the public schools,” was the suggestion 
of a housewife; and “Introduce the 
Community Service music programs into 
the churches,” came from a dentist. 

According to W. C. Bradford, field 
director of the Bureau of Community 
Music, the system of eliciting the opin- 
ions of the people has been found to 
solve the question of arousing public in- 
terest. It is the purpose of the organiza- 
tion to introduce it in other cities. 

The questionnaire may be printed in 
the program of a concert or upon slips 
accompanying the program. The scheme 
of providing a blank to be filled out in- 
sures the most ready response. In some 
cases the discussion may suggest lines 
of activity in the community music work 
that the music committee might not have 
thought of otherwise. When the answers 
to the questionnaire have come in, Mr. 
Bradford suggests, it would be wise to 
tabulate them and have them published 
in the local paper in the form of a spe- 
cial article. This wouid help in creating 
a public opinion to back up such of the 
projects as seem worthy of being 
carried out. 
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SING REQUIEM MASS 
IN HONOR OF CARUSO 


Friends and Associates Here 
Pay Impressive Tribute 
to Tenor 


With ladders bearing worshippers at 
the church windows and the crowds fill- 
ing the street, the memorial requiem 
mass sung on Thursday morning of last 
week at the Italian Church of Our Lady 
of Loreto, in Elizabeth Street, New York, 
in honor of Caruso, was a solemn and a 
picturesque event. The church was 
draped inside and out with heavy black, 
and the crowds of Little Italy crowded 
into Elizabeth Street to watch the 
limousines drive up to the little East Side 
church with Metropolitan Opera stars 
and other former associates of the great- 
est of tenors. Among those who attended 
the service were Enrico Caruso, Jr., Mrs. 
Park Benjamin, Jr., sister of Mrs. 
Caruso; Bruno Zirato, Caruso’s secre- 
tary; Antonio Scotti, Metropolitan bari- 
tone and one of his closest friends; Fran- 
cis C. Coppicus, his former concert man- 
ager; Cecil Arden, Metropolitan con- 
tralto, and Edward T. King, New York 
manager of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. 

The musical program was brilliant, 
and of a standard that befitted a me- 
morial service for Caruso. The singers 
were all former opera confréres of 
Caruso and his close associates. The 
service opened with the Cardinal’s air 
from “La Juive,”’ Caruso’s last opera, 
sung by Giovanni Martino. The quartet 
“Domine Deus,” from Verdi’s Requiem 
Mass, followed, sung by Rosa Ponselle, 
Jeanne Gordon, Rafaelo Diaz, and Mr. 
Martino. Nina Morgana sang the Gou- 
nod “Ave Maria” during the offertory, 
with obbligati by Nahan Franko, violin- 
ist, and Cesare Sodero, first harpist of 
the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra. 





Vienna Tests Telephonic Contriv- 
ance to Amplify Concert 
Music for the Deaf 


A new apparatus designed to 
aid the deaf at concerts is under- 
going trials in Vienna, a press dis- 
patch states. The invention thus 
far has proved satisfactory, al- 
though it is said that spoken words 
are more easily apprehended 
through this instrument than are 
musical details. The appliance 
consists of an ingenious telephonic 
contrivance, with a_ transmitter 
situated in the midst of the play- 
ers, and connections with small re- 
ceivers at the end extending to 
each auditor’s seat. Results are 
said to be immeasurably more sat- 
isfactory than those gained with 
any previously designed instru- 
ment. 








319 W. 76th—Entire first floor consist- 
ing of two large, well-lighted rooms, 
suitable for Music Studio, for rent 
September _ First. Yearly Tenancy. 
Those who are seeking a_ desirable 
West Side location should inspect at 
once. 

WANTED—Advanced piano teacher for 
School of Music. Prefer a man who wishes 


to establish himself in a school and one 
who has had experience as a teacher Also 
wish to secure a teacher for Dramatic Art 
Department Particulars in first letter to 
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Presentations by 8, L. ROTHAFEL 
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Mr. Diaz then sang a number from Gou- 
nod’s “Redemption” and Miss Ponselle 
closed the program with Johnson’s “Face 
to Face with God.” Salvatore Fucito, 
former accompanist to Caruso, and Al- 
berto Bimboni, president of the Italian 
Musical League, of which Caruso was 
honorary president, were the organists. 

The celebrant of the Mass was Mon- 
signor Giosaffatto Mittiga, special envoy 
to this country from the Vatican, and a 
close friend of Caruso’s. Rev. Joseph 
Silipigni, pastor of the church, made a 
brief eulogy in Italian, in which he de- 
clared that the religious element per- 


vaded all of Caruso’s art and infused 
it with depth of meaning and feeling. 


Prepare Giant Candle 


Another interesting religious tribute 
to Caruso has been announced, perhaps 
the most unusual of all. It will take the 
form of a giant candle, to be presented 
to the Church of the Madonna of Pom- 
peii at Naples, Italy, where it is to be 
lighted every All Souls’ Day in memory 
of the artist. The candle, which will be 
five feet in circumference at the base, 
eighteen feet in height and will weigh 
half a ton, is in process of manufacture 


at the plant of Antonio Ajello and 
Brothers, in New York. It will be pre- 
sented by the children in an orphans’ 
home to which Caruso contributed regu- 
larly $10,000 a year, Each of the four 
or five hundred children in the institu- 
tion, the identity of which has not been 
divulged, has contributed five cents to- 
ward the cost of shipping the monster 
candle to Italy. Mr. Ajello pointed out 
that the candle could be burned for the 
entire twenty-four hours of every Al] 
Souls’ Day. for the next 5,000 years, or 
continuously for about thirteen years 
and seven months. 





Two Organizations Seek to Honor 


Caruso with 


tenner 





susceanenane 


Ruotolo, Whose Portrait Is Inset. 


etropolita 
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Memorial Bust of the Late Enrico Caruso by the Italian-American Sculptor, Onorio 


A Bronze Copy of the Bust Will Be Offered 


to the Metropolitan by the Lega Musicale Italiana, of Which Caruso Was Hon- 


orary President. 

Pedestal 

[71TH two groups of admirers of En- 

rico Caruso earnestly working to 
place a memorial bust of the tenor in the 
foyer of Broadway’s operatic shrine, it 
would seem that the directorate of the 
Metropolitan will be faced with a rather 
delicate question at its next meeting. 
The Lega Musicale Italiana, of which 
Alberto 3imboni is president, has 
progressed to the extent of viewing and 
approving the clay sketch by Onorio 
Ruotolo reproduced above. But the 
Italian newspaper, Jl Progresso Italiano- 
Americano, is gathering its fund with a 
similar purpose, and up to the time 
MUSICAL AMERICA went to press the two 
movements seemed to be pursuing inde- 
pendent courses. As it was pointed out 
last week, the suggestion of rivalry in 
paying a tribute to the artist who is 
universally mourned seemed too in- 
congruous to prevail, and the hope has 
been expressed that the parties will come 
together and unitedly place in the en- 
trance hall of the house associated with 
the greatest triumphs of Caruso a 
monument of a fitting character. 

Earle Lewis, house-treasurer of the 
Metropolitan, stated that as far as he 
could understand from the cablegrams 
chat had been received on the subject, 
no person or organization had _ been 


An Inscription by 


D’Annunzio Is to Be Engraved on the 


given any exclusive right in the matter, 
but that Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the 
board of directors, and Edward Ziegler, 
assistant general manager of the Metro- 
politan, had both signified their approval 
of the memorial and asked him to com- 
municate their approval to Jl Progresso 
Italiano-Americano, which had signified 
its desire to sponsor such a memorial. 

At the offices of Jl Progresso this was 
interpreted to mean that their memorial 
would be the one accepted. A fund of 
$3,000 has already been raised by the 
newspaper, but it has not yet been de- 
cided who will be chosen to make the 
bust or when the presentation will take 
place. 

“It is fitting,” said Mr. Bimboni, “that 
the memorial should be erected by the 
Lega Musicale Italiana, as Caruso had 
been its honorary president since its 
foundation, and the organization, which 
is simply a group of three or four hun- 
dred musicians and music lovers, in- 
cludes many of the singers and con- 
ductors of the Metropolitan. Then, we 
were the first to conceive the idea. I 
cabled Mr. Gatti-Casazza, offering him 
the bust on the part of the League, and 
he replied that the idea appealed to him 
but that he would postpone making 
definite decision in the matter until his 
return to New York. Il Progresso 
Italiano-Americano, the day after our 





Memorial 


meeting, started subscriptions for a 
similar memorial, so Mr. Gatti will have 
to choose between the two. We wrote 
the editor of Il Progresso, suggesting 
that as they reached a so much larger 
field, they might undertake a larger 
memorial such as an outdoor monument. 
We also signified our willingness to co- 
operate with them in every way pos- 
sible.” 


GLORIA TO GET HALF 
OF CARUSO’S ESTATE 


Settlement Arranged by Heirs 
in Naples Ends Fear of 
Legal Controversy 


Fears of a lengthy legal controversy 
involving the estate of Enrico Caruso 
were dissipated on Saturday, Aug. 13, 
when an agreement was signed by his 
principal heirs in Naples, giving one-half 
of the estate to his daughter Gloria. The 
other half of his fortune will be divided 
between Mrs. Caruso, Giovanni, brother 
of the tenor, and his two sons. 

Attorneys have begun an inventory 
of his estate in Florence, and it is re- 
ported that the heirs will go there to 
determine the valuation of the property. 
They will come to America in October 
to decide upon an appraisal of property 
here. 

The will of Caruso that was filed in 
the Italian courts was made in 1919, and 
made no mention of Mrs. Caruso or 
Gloria. According to the Italian law, 
the widow and children are entitled to 
the major share of an estate, and the 
provisions of the will were therefore 
abrogated in part by the ruling of the 
court. The value of the estate left by 
the tenor is estimated at approximately 
$1,000,000. 

The Caruso will, which was read in 
court in Naples on Aug. 9, is said to be 
the document prepared in the singer’s 
own handwriting in New York. Bruno 
Zirato, secretary of the tenor, who was 
one of the witnesses, said that he had not 
read the document. The omission of any 
bequest to Gloria occasioned surprise, 
as Caruso had been a devoted father. 
On one occasion he wrote to a friend 
that he expected his daughter to become 
a great soprano. 

An interesting sidelight on the tenor 
was revealed by Dr. William Lioyd, Lon- 
don throat specialist, who treated Caruso 
for many years. In a copyright dis- 
patch to the Chicago Daily News, Dr. 
Lloyd stated that the singer had agreed 
to bequeath his larynx to the surgeons of 
Naples for examination of his vocal 
cords. The larynx was then to be pre- 
served in the National Museum of Italy, 
Dr. Lloyd stated. 





Harris S. Shaw Concludes Term as 
Organist at Harvard Summer School 


Boston, Aug. 15.—Harris S. Shaw, 
Boston organist, has completed a _ suc- 
cessful six weeks’ term as organist and 
choirmaster at the Harvard Summer 
School. He gave four organ recitals at 
Appleton Chapel on the college grounds, 
his programs comprising compositions 
representing French, English, Russian, 
and Italian music. In addition, he had 
a class of organ pupils. Recently he re- 
turned from Philadelphia, where he at- 
tended the National Association of Or 
ganists’ Convention. Other organists, 
present from Greater Boston were 
Walter Kugler, organist of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Chestnut Hill; Charles 
Irwin, of Leyden Church, Brookline, and 
Francis Hagan, of the Universalist 
Church, Cambridge. H. L. 

William Hartgen, horn player in the 
band known as “The Silver Clarinet” at 
Frankfort, Ind., recently won a $500 
prize in the Chicago Evening American’s 
sketch-title contest. ° 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Speaks Canio in “Pagliacci” “La 
comedia é finita”—the comedy is finished. 
The curtain has been rung down on 
the tragedy of Enrico Caruso, world- 
renowned tenor and artist. It was a 
tragedy to the few who knew the truth. 

Behind all the success, the large 
reward in money, in honor, in popularity, 
behind the social prestige, the applause 
of thousands, there was a heart that was 
sad and heavy, though it expressed itself 
always with a smile and bore its grief 
with heroic fortitude. All the articles 
and anecdotes about Caruso that have 
been told in the press, how he rose from 
poverty, a poor little boy, running ragged 
about the Molo in Naples, the son of a 
mechanic, of his early struggles, how he 
rose to the eminence that he did, may tell 
the story of the artist but they do not 
tell the story of the man. 

All through his life, after he had made 
his first successes, Caruso was pursued, 
as indeed are most artists who are 
talented and successful, by a certain 
class of women who see in them an ideal 
which irresistibly appeals to them. The 
friends and secretaries that Caruso has 
had could tell of experiences that are 
almost incredible. So we must deal with 
such a man in his social and personal 
life with the greatest charity and sym- 
pathy. 

* * * 

There have been persons, even among 
those who knew Caruso intimately, who 
thought he was almost cowardly in his 
refusal to meet anything unpleasant, 
even to stand up for his undoubted 
rights. How false this opinion was is 
proved by the fortitude with which he 
bore up during his last sickness, his won- 
derful grit as he went from operation 
to operation, his insistence that he would 
come out alright and his absolute faith 
in his star. His patience was a marvel. 
Passionate as the Italian character is, 
he rarely forgot himself. Few ever saw 
him angry. Indeed the only two in- 
stances to my knowledge, and I knew 
him well, that I recall when he in a 
measure took a stand, was once when 
Mme. Farrar overstepped the bounds in 
the opening act of “Carmen” and thus 
interfered with his singing as Don José. 
Caruso took her by the wrists, forced 
her to a chair and told her bluntly that 
they were not performing in the movies. 

The other instance was when in look- 
ing over the press notices in the big 
scrap book kept by the Metropolitan, he 
found one which stated that he was los- 
ing his voice. This was just before the 
time when he underwent an operation 
n his vocal cords, as you may remem- 
er. He wrote across the criticism, 
“liar.” Some say he tore the article 
out of the book. Some say he didn’t. 

His aversion to anything unpleasant, 
the wonderful self-control that he exer- 
cised were not due to any particular 
philosophy but were simply the result of 
his extreme conscientiousness as an 
artist. Nothing should be made more 
explicit with regard to this man than 
that he lived not only by but for his art 
and his work. With that he permitted 
nothing to interfere. No day passed that 
he did not devote a certain amount of 
time to practice, to study with his ac- 
companist, Even when he was sick and 
was not permitted to sing by his phy- 
sicians, he had his accompanist play the 
music of the operas in which he sang so 
that he might live in their atmosphere. 

This was one of the reasons of his 
great success. It accounts for the fact 


that, unlike most tenors, he grew in his 
art. It is one of the reasons why he 
has no successor. There are to-day some 
fine voices, some good talents on the 
operatic stage, including the Metropoli- 
tan, but they belong to singers who have 
not grown as Caruso did, nor do they 
show any signs of growing as Caruso 
did. They are about where they started. 

Caruso grew with the years and that 
is why his Eleazar in “La Juive,” the 
last role he sang, reached the climax of 
his artistic accomplishment. 

If he appeared at times to be childlike 
in his conduct, habits and particularly in 
his apparent inability to resent things 
that the average man does resent, it was 
due partly to his Neapolitan origin and 
partly to his realization that annoyance, 
trouble, antagonism, affect the human 
voice and so they should be avoided by 
the singer who can afford to pay any- 
thing rather than have his equanimity 
disturbed and his ability to do his best 
impaired. 

When you saw him before the curtain 
after a sensational success, playing 
pranks and jumping about, that was not 
a pose, that was not to get the ground- 
lings, that was not to produce a horse 
laugh. That was simply the ebullition 
of his nature, for all his life he remained 
in many respects a child of Italy, emo- 
tional, sensitive, generous, exercising a 
charity that most people knew nothing 
of, lavish in his expenditures and in that 
regard widely different from many of 
his associates in the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, who coming up from poverty, as 
he did, learned that lesson so bitterly 
that they would squeeze a nickel three 
times before they spent it even for car- 
fare. 

ok + * 

In another regard Caruso conspicuous- 
ly differed from the mass of singers. He 
was like Paderewski, a great personality. 
He would have been notable in almost 
any line of activity which he might have 
attempted. Nature had gifted him with 
a phenomenal! throat and vocal cords 
and so the world knew him as the 
greatest singer of his time. Few know 
that it was the wonderful roof of his 
mouth which gave his tones their reso- 
nance and beauty. 

His aptitude for caricature has been 
duly reported and commented upon, but 
behind the caricaturist was the philoso- 
pher, who saw through externals and 
grasped the spirit of the person whom 
he depicted with pen or pencil. This he 
did with such unerring certainty that 
he often offended, without any intention 
of so doing. He simply put down on 
paper, or on the back of a menu card 
or an envelope, whichever happened to 
be at hand, what he saw with the eye 
of his mind. 

* * * 

In his business relations, he was grand 
seigneur—a great gentleman. This was 
shown conspicuously in the treatment of 
the woman who was the mother of his 
two sons, to whom he was greatly at- 
tached and who had been separated from 
her husband. It was shown in his cable- 
gram from Havana when his wife’s 
jewels were stolen “Don’t worry,” he 


wrote “I will buy you more.” It was 
shown when a number of his com- 
patriots, artists and members of the 


chorus had invested their savings in a 
certain bank here in New York, which 
went under and where he had some 
money himself. He told them to bring 
him their books. Then he gave each the 
full amount, taking the chances of re- 
covering what he could. It was shown 
in the courtesy which made him ask 
Park Benjamin for permission to marry 
his daughter, as is customary in Europe 
but not in this country. It was shown 
in the chivalry which made him marry 
as he did, but above all‘it was shown in 
the magnanimity which closed his lips 
when Park Benjamin declared, through 
the press, that an ineradicable objection 
to his daughter’s marriage was based on 
Caruso’s -character, on his past. The 
truth was that Park Benjamin had de- 
manded that Caruso settle $60,000 on 
his daughter and place the trust fund in 
his hands. 

When the demand was made Caruso 
replied: 

“In my country when a man takes a 
wife it is customary for the parents to 
give her a dot—I am taking your daugh- 
ter, sir, without a cent to her name!”’ 

The report that his widow ap- 
pealed to the Italian courts to have her 
daughter Gloria declared the sole heir, 
does net surprise me. Should the rela- 
tions of the members of the Benjamin 
family to Caruso ever be told, it will 
make a strange and indeed sordid chap- 
ter in his tragic career. 

They say that after his second will, 
he made, ten days before his death, a 


third one. This tells me that he knew 
his end was approaching. When the 
contents of that will are known, it may 
throw a great light on the situation. 
His first will, made-in New York in 
1919 shows his desire to be just to all 
those whom he considered had any claim 
upon him by reason of blood or affection. 


* o* * 


The great tenor was in bad shape, 
physically, when he was stricken and 
the doctors endeavored by heroic meas- 
ures to save him. As one of the most 
distinguished Italian surgeons recently 
stated in Rome “‘these American doctors 
must be credited with having performed 
miracles.” 

I knew that he had been suffering 
for a long time before he broke a blood 
vessel when singing in Brooklyn. He 
had-been seriously concerned about his 
health, for as he told me, on two occa- 
sions he had been seized when out walk- 
ing with vertigo so that he had almost 
fallen unconscious in the street. Then 
he realized that it might expose him at 
any time to an accident. This was the 
reason why he never went out except 
accompanied by friends. It is also the 
reason why he submitted himself to the 
regimen ordered by his doctor and began 
that drastic course of dieting which I 
candidly think had much to do with all 
the subsequent trouble. It undoubtedly 
weakened him and though it reduced him 
somewhat in weight, it decreased his 
power of resistance to disease. What he 
tinally succumbed to will perhaps never 
be known, though I think it will be 
proven that he was suffering among 
other things from what is known as 
Bright’s disease. 

* * * 

It is estimated that he earned during 
the active part of his career over ten 
millions of dollars. As he left only a 
million or so, it is evident that he dis- 
posed of the greater part of his fortune 
during his life time. Considerable sums 
went in the purchase and maintenance 
of the two beautiful homes he had near 
Florence. Then, too, he gave away a 
good deal of money, though he was care- 
ful in money matters. 

He was a great collector of gold coins 
and knew the history and story con- 
nected with each. He had also an extra- 
ordinary collection of antiques and rare 
articles, such as the watch worn by 
Marie Antoinette just before her execu- 
tion. He also had a fine collection of 
rare postage stamps. 

On some subjects, he was well read 
and had accumulated a library of con- 
siderable proportions. He was very 
methodical and certainly towards the 
last showed that he was a devout and 
sincere Catholic. 

It is significant that while he liked 
good company, especially the company 
of fellow artists and friends, he disliked 
vulgarity in any form and if question- 
able stories were told would always re- 
quest that they be omitted while he was 
present. His mind was clean. 

Up to the time of the tragedy which 
influenced all his subsequent years, he 
was as light-hearted, as full of fun, as 
genial and as frank as a boy. From 
that time, he changed but he never let the 
world know it. 

He had fallen in love with a very 
beautiful and talented singer who was 
married to a conventional man of a 
penurious and mercenary character. His 
affection was reciprocated and resulted 
in the husband demanding and receiving 
a large sum of money to consent to a 
separation. By this lady, who still lives, 
Caruso had two boys, to whom he was 
devotedly attached as they were to him. 
One of them is, as you know, now in this 
country at the Culver Institute in 
Indiana. 

As he could not secure a divorce in 
Italy, the lady consented to go to London 
to acquire a_ residence there, which 
Caruso intended should lead the way to 
a divorce and to his ability to marry her 
and so legitimatize his children. Then 
came the great blow. The woman eloped 
with his chauffeur, taking with her all 
the money, papers, properties and jewels 
that she could secure and inflicting upon 
Caruso, on his affection as well as pride, 
a wound that was never healed. 

His intimates know how he, to the 
last, continued to send her a remittance 
every month, which was not interrupted 
even after she came to this country to 
see him. He refused to meet her though 
he arranged, through the Metropolitan 
people, that she be given five thousand 
dollars and be induced to return to Italy. 

k* *« * 

Caruso liked money for what it would 
bring him in the way of acquiring the 
things in which he was interested, in the 
way of means of succoring the needy. 
He always remembered those who had 





helped him in the early part of his 
career. He was not mercenary. 

This was strikingly shown when he 
had returned to Europe and there was 
some question of his coming back to the 
Metropolitan. Gatti at the instigation 
of Otto H. Kahn, the principal director, 
sent him a new contract with the request 
that he name his own terms and condi- 
tions. Caruso returned the contract 
with a message that the terms and condi- 
tions would be as they always had been. 
He could easily have doubled the old 
price. He didn’t. Besides certain allow- 
ances for traveling expenses he received 
from the Metropolitan $2,500 for each 
performance, never more. 

* *” + 

Here is one story which may throw 
a gleam upon his character. He was 
with the Metropolitan Company in San 
Francisco at the time of the great earth- 
quake. He rushed from his room in one 
of the upper stories with only one thing 


of all the effects he had there. What 
do you suppose that was? 

large photograph of Theodore 
Roosevelt, then president, on which 


Roosevelt had written some generous 
words of regard and appreciation. That 
was the one thing he endeavored to save. 
The rest he left. 

He told me that the possession of that 
photograph enabled him to cross the line 
of soldiers that were gathered imme- 
diately after the catastrophe when he 
tried to get back to the hotel to get some 
of his belongings. It served him better 
than a passport from the commanding 
officer. 

* * + 

Some day, later on, when the grief of 
his sudden death in the very prime of 
his life and career has been assuaged, 
and certain facts, particularly his rel- 
tions with the Benjamin family have be- 
come known, it will be found that this 
man who started in life without any 
advantages whatever and later raised 
himself to an unexampled aeight in the 
great world of music and art; this 
Enrico Caruso, with all his shortcomings, 
with all the multifarious temptations to 
which he was exposed, had not only a 
noble nature but a great soul, which 
were never more sorely tried than at 
the end, which he met with the heroism 
of a martyr and the sweet patience of a 
saint, says your saddened 
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Caruso Was Virtually an Ambassador, 
Tittoni Declared 

Tomasso Tittoni, president of the Ital- 
ian Senate, shortly after his arrival in 
this country, said to Stefano Miele, Na- 
tional Master of the Sons of Italy, that 
he considered Caruso to have been vir- 
tually an ambassador from Italy to the 
United States, in that he assisted in 
creating friendly feelings between the 
two nations. “Caruso and other sing- 
ers,” said Mr. Tittoni, who was formerly 
Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
“have done much to interpret Italy for 
foreign countries.” 


Saint-Saéns Tells How Liszt Urged 
Completion of “Samson et Dalila” 





In a letter from Saint-Saéns to a 
friend, recently published in Paris, the 
composer of “Samson et Dalila,” ac- 
cording to a copyrighted dispatch in the 


New .York Herald, told how the success 
of his masterpiece, was entirely due to 
the interest taken in it by Franz Liszt. 
“An amateur poet, Fernand Lemaire, 
suggested writing a biblical opera,” 
writes Saint-Saéns. “The biblical opera 
idea astounded everybody, but we set to 
work. Although the prelude had_ been 
arranged for an oratorio, I succeeded in 
writing three réles from a single note 
of orchestration, for the purpose of try- 
ing them out on a few personal friends. 
The result—no single compliment, not 
even of politeness, and for many years 
only the second act was sung as a chim- 
erical project. But one day in Ger- 
many I met Liszt, who then was all pow- 
erful at Weimar. ‘Finish it,’ he said, 
‘and I’ll play it here.’ But the war in- 
tervened, and it wasn’t until 1873 that 
‘Samson et Dalila’ appeared there with 


enormous success. Berlin did not ap- 
prove, but Hamburg sang ‘Samson 
nightly. It required ten years for even 


Rouen to decide to attempt it, and sev- 
eral vears later it was decided to pro- 
duce the opera in Paris. 
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HADLEY TO CONDUCT OPERAS FOR GALLO 





Engaged for New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston 


as “Guest’’ 


Henry Hadley, widely known Ameri- 
can composer and associate conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Society, has 
been engaged by Fortune Gallo as a 
“guest” to conduct various performances 
of the San Carlo Opera Company in New 
Yerk, Boston and Philadelphia. Mr. Had- 
ley will take the baton for productions 
of “Lohengrin,” “Hansel and Gretel,” 
“Faust” and “Madama Butterfly.” The 
New York season of the San Carlo com- 
pany is to begin at the Manhattan Opera 
House on Sept. 21, and continue for four 
weeks. The Boston engagement of two 
weeks is scheduled to open on Nov. 7, at 
the Boston Opera House. In Philadel- 
phia the company will play for three 
weeks at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
beginning on Nov. 28. 

The announcement of Mr. Hadley’s en- 
gagement by the Gallo forces comes at a 
time when he has been much before the 
New York public as conductor of the 
summer concerts in the Lewisohn Stad- 
ium, where he only recently relinquished 
the baton to Victor Herbert, the two 
conductors having divided the season be- 
tween them. 

Although the engagement with the San 
Carlo company is the first of its kind 
Mr. Hadley has undertaken in America, 
it does not represent his début as a con- 
ductor of opera: Last season and the 
season before he conducted perform- 
ances of his “Cleopatra’s Night,” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He is again 
listed for the new season as associate 
conductor of the Philharmonic, which he 
led last season in concerts both in New 
York and on tour, playing a number of 
his own compositions. His record as 
conductor of the Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco orchestras before he came to New 
York is well known, and he also has con- 
ducted opera and concerts abroad. 

Fortune Gallo stated on Monday that 






Henry Hadley, 


Who Will Appear as 
Guest Conductor with the San Carlo 
Opera Company This Season 


he regarded Mr. Hadley’s acquisition as 
one of great importance to his company, 
both because of his high talents as a con- 
ductor and his prestige as one of the 
best known American composers. 

Anna Fitziu and Marie Rappold, two 
sopranos, who were among the notables 
of the San Carlo season last year, and 
Sylvia Tell, premiére danseuse, will 
again be “guests.” Esther Ferrabini, 
mezzo-soprano, who played Carmen with 
the company several years ago, returns 
for the Manhattan season. 





ETHEL LEGINSKA IN EUROPE 


Gives Group of Her Own Compositions 
with London String Quartet 


Ethel Leginska and her pupils have 
been received with enthusiasm on their 
European trip. Two weeks were spent 
in Paris, six weeks in England, and a 
few days on the east coast of Yorkshire 
near Hull, where the pianist-composer 
was born. 

Miss Leginska was engaged for a con- 
cert with the London String Quartet at 
Aeolian Hall on June 14. For her solo 
numbers she played her own “Gargoyles 
of Notre Dame” and the “Scherzo after 
Tagore.” Her “Three Poems for String 
Quartet,” played by the celebrated en- 
semble, elicited favorable comment. 

Miss Leginska appeared with the Rus- 
sian Ballet Orchestra at the Palladium, 
and repeated her two piano compositions. 
She is now in Paris, and is scheduled to 
sail for America from Naples on Sept. 7. 


DESTINN PREPARING SONGS 


Works on Programs for American Tour 
While at Castle Near Prague 


Mme. Emmy Destinn, the Czecho- 
Slovakian soprano, has cabled her man- 
agement, the New York Musical Bureau, 
that she is hard at work at her castle 
near Prague, with her accompanist, 
George Lapeyre, preparing her réper- 
toire for the trans-continental concert 
tour which she will make in the United 
States during the coming season. 

Mme. Destinn will include five ope- 
ratic arias on her programs. Two of 
them are numbers not often heard—“O 
Maiheureuse Iphigénie” from Gluck’s 
“Iphigénie en Aulide,” and one from her 
countryman, Smetana’s “The Bartered 
Bride.” The other three, better known, 
are the Largo from Handel’s “Xerxes,” 
and arias from two of her greatest ope- 
ratic successes, “Butterfly” and “Tosca.” 

Song groups will be presented in six 
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Leaves Fund for Annual Concert 
Series in Muskogee, Okla. 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA, Aug. 10.—A 
legacy for the establishment of the 
Kate Williams Musical Education 
Fund for the advancement of music 
in Muskogee was contained in the 
will of Clifford L. Jackson, attor- 
ney. Provision wag made for six 
concerts to be given annually. 


ee 
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languages, English, French, Italian, 
German, Russian and Bohemian, and a 
Rumanian novelty, “Chanson des 
Larmes” by Stan Golestan, will be sung 
in French. Numbers in English include 
songs by Frank H. Grey, Vivien Bard, 


William Reddick, Nominia Botsford, 
Kurt Schindler, Lily Strickland and 
Charles Burnham. There will be a 


group of Schubert, including “Der Erl- 
kénig” and “Gretchen am Spinnrad,” 
and Dvorak’s Gipsy Songs; also folk 
songs of various nations and Negro 
spirituals. 

Before sailing for America, Mme. 
Destinn will spend a week in Paris. 


GERALDINE FARRAR SILENT 


Makes No Statement on Suit by Lou 
Tellegen 








The situation between Geraldine Far- 
rar and her husband, Lou Tellegen, re- 
mains unchanged. Miss Farrar’s law- 
yers are said to have taken the position 
that no legal papers of any description 
have been served upon her, but that in 
due time she will begin legal action, the 
nature of which has not been divulged. 
In the meantime, she has made no state- 
ment for publication. 

On the other hand, Mr. Tellegen’s at- 
torney is quoted as saying that papers 
In a separation suit were served upon 
Miss Farrar and that at the end of 
twenty days he would go into court and 
ask for a judgment upon them if no de- 
fense had been interposed. Both parties 
are said to have denied the recent stories 
of a possible reconciliation. 

In the meantime, Mr. Tellegen is busy 
rehearsing the new play in which he will 
appear with the Theater Guild early next 
month, and Miss Farrar has not been 
located. It is thought that she is at her 
camp in a secluded spot in the Adiron- 
dacks. 


JAPANESE FIRMS UNITE 





Expect Musical Progress as Result of 
Action by Piano Makers 


Tokio, JAPAN, July 26.—The Nippon 
Gakki Seizo Kabushiki Kaisha at 
Hamamatsu, the largest piano manufac- 
turers in Japan, recently purchased the 
whole interests of the Nishikawa Gakki 
Seizo Kabushiki Kaisha at Yokohama, 
their only rival. 

The latter concern was founded in 
1880 by the late Mr. Nishikawa and re- 
cently engaged Mr. Baker, an American 
plano expert, in consequence of plans to 


extend its business. Circumstances, 
however, made the amalgamation most 
favorable. _ 

This is certainly an epoch-making 
affair. The Nippon Gakki now enjoys 
the position of being by far the largest 
piano and organ manufacturing firm in 
the Far East, and its general policy will 
greatly affect music trade and musical 
progress in Japan. Recently four mem- 
bers of the staff returned from six 
months’ tour of inspection through the 
United States and Europe. 

H. IWAKI. 





Statuette of Pavlowa Missing 


A gold bronze statue of Pavlowa, 
valued at $900, was stolen from the 


Ferargil Art Galleries in New York, on 
the morning of Aug. 12. A representa- 
tive of the firm told the police that the 
theft had been committed by two young 
men who were selling men’s suitings, but 
he was unable to identify the men and 
gave no further details of the theft. The 
statuette, which is fourteen inches high, 
is by Malvina Hoffman and represents 
the dancer in Directoire costume, danc- 
ing the Pavlowa Gavotte, one of her 
greatest successes. 





Isadora Duncan Seeks Refuge from 
Rigors of Hunger in Moscow 


Isadora Duncan, who was tempted to 
establish a school of dancing in Moscow 
by the promise of a class of 200 stu- 
dents, is now eager to leave the Soviet 
domain. According to a dispatch in the 
New York Herald, the difficulty of get- 
ting proper food has led her to apply 
for her passports, and she is about to 
leave for Berlin to join her dancing as- 
sociate, Walter Rummell. 











Further Subscriptions Received for 
Moszkowski Fund 
Donations for the Moszkowski Fund 
this week were as follows: 
Previously acknowledged .....$3,297.60 
Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Bos- 
Pe PE acca ne see abe eres 5.00 
Louis J. Cornell’s Piano Classes, 
New England Conservatory, 
ee ee 25.00 
Miss Bess Daniels, Camden, 
oe Sey ereverrere rT rere ee 5.00 
Mrs. Horace Rumsey, St. Louis, 
“ERP Pre Te ee rere ier e 10.00 
C. C. Halleran, Regina, Sask.. 1.00 
eer rrr re fF 
Emily Harford in Recital with Mary 


Perry King at Haines Falls 


Emily Harford, soprano and accom- 
panist to David Bispham in his New 
York studio, appeared at Haines Falls, 
N. Y., on Aug. 6. Miss Harford sang 
one group of Old English ballads, and a 
second group consisting of songs by 
MacDowell, John Prindle Scott and Lily 
Strickland. Mrs. Mary Perry King, pre- 
sented readings of three modern poems 
and a story in verse. Miss Harford will 
be heard at a number of popular Catskill 
resorts before returning to resume her 
work with Mr. Bispham. 


Marguerite d’ Alvarez 
to Sing “‘Dalila’’ with 
Chicago Opera Forces 
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Marguerite d’ Alvarez, Who Has Been 
Engaged as Leading Contralto with 
the Chicago Opera Association 





Word comes from Paris of Mary Gar- 
den’s engagement of Marguerite d’Al- 
varez as principal contralto with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association next season. 
Mme. d’Alvarez, who has appeared 
previously with the Chicagoans, will 
make eight appearances in all, four in 
Chicago in November and four in New 
York in late February. Her most im- 
portant réle will be that of Dalila in 
Saint-Saéns’ opera. Muratore will take 
the part of Samson for the first time. 
This opera may open the Chicagoans’ 
season. It was as Dalila that the Peru- 
vian contralto made her operatic début 
in Rouen, at the age of nineteen. She 
later sang the part with Hammerstein’s 
company, and in the spring of 1914, 
when the work was revived by the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, she and Ferrari- 
Fontana were cast for the principal 
parts. Other rédles in which Mme. d’Al- 
varez may be heard with the Chicago 
Opera Company are Amneris, Azucena 
and Orfeo; also Laura in “Gioconda.” 

Miss Garden was anxious to secure 
Mme. d’Alvarez for a larger number of 
appearances, but this was impossible 
on account of the many concert engage- 
ments for which she was already booked. 
In order for her to make these operatic 
appearances it was necessary for her 
manager, Daniel Mayer, to curtail her 
English season, which had been planned 
to continue until Nov. 15, and also to 
postpone until the season of 1922-23 her 
first tour of the Pacific Coast, previously 
announced for February, 1922. 





Joseph Hislop, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, is visiting relatives 
in Edinburgh prior to sailing for the 
United States. 





Progress in Opera and Recital 
Marks Career of Nina Morgana 
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[Portrait on Front Page| 


OR Nina Morgana, coloratura so- 

prano and protégée of Caruso, the 
approaching season promises to be one 
of unusual activity, for in addition to 
her appearances at the Metropolitan, she 
has been booked for a number of im- 
portant concerts by her management, 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. The 
steady progress of Miss Morgana as a 
recital and opera singer is a source of 
gratification to those who look eagerly 
for the development of American art- 
ists. 

Born in Buffalo, N. Y., Miss Morgana 
was educated in the public schools and 
one of the convents of that city. The 
natural heritage of a fine voice soon 
earned her a considerable local follow- 
ing even as a very small girl and when 
Buffalo staged a huge benefit concert in 
aid of the San Francisco fire sufferers in 
1906. Miss Morgana was the featured 
soloist. Public attention focused on her 
gifts at that time, and many persons 
urged her parents to send her to Italy 
to study. This was before so many of 
the world’s greatest singing teachers had 


come to America, and her parents 
heeded the advice given them. 

Since returning to this country, Miss 
Morgana has toured as soloist with the 
New York Symphony, has sung leading 
roles with La Scala Opera Company 
and the Chicago Opera Association and 
is now similarly engaged at the Metro- 
politan. She made her Metropolitan 
début as Gilda in “Rigoletto” on Nov. 27, 
1920, and was markedly successful. 

When she was a young student, Enrico 
Caruso wrote her a note saying that “if 
she would study a few years she would 
rank with the very greatest of great so- 
pranos.” 

Miss Morgana has the distinction of 
having appeared before some of the larg- 
est concert audiences ever assembled in 
this country. On tour with Caruso in 
the spring of 1919 she sang to nearly 
100,000 persons. At the Tacoma Sta- 
dium on July 4, 1920, she sang to what is 
claimed to have been the biggest con- 
cert audience of the year, the attend- 
ance being estimated at 40,000. 

Miss Morgana has been decidedly suc- 
cessful in recital, both in New York and 
elsewhere. On June 15 of this year she 
was married to Bruno Zirato, secretary 
to Caruso for a number of years. 
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Propose Vocal Scholarships as 
National Memorial to Caruso 
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[Continued from page 1] 





selves to the purpose of a memorial. 
Not only have they decided to “make 
haste slowly”’—which does not mean 
tardily, for they have held several meet- 
ings already—but their main interest at 
present is to get the most representative 
citizens to come forward to give strength 
and breadth to the committe. There 
is a deep sincerity in their actions and 
statements and their attitude is one 
which should insure the co-operation of 
all who are interested and make the tem- 
porary body the nucleus of that per- 
manent committee which. will carry 
through to success the splendid project 
now being shaped. As yet, no appeal for 
funds is to be made. But the legion 
admirers of Caruso will have their op- 
portunity of contributing to the memo- 
rial when a full and representative com- 
mittee is brought together, and when this 
committee is able to definitely outline 
its plans. 

Shortly after the news of Caruso’s 
death was received from Naples, a few 
of the singer’s friends and associates 
met and discussed the desirability of tak- 
ing steps to perpetuate his memory. The 
suggestion that particularly impressed 
these friends—the suggestion that an 
American memorial foundation be estab- 
lished—was advanced by the Chevalier 
Miele. Dr. Stella’s temporary com- 
mittee was then formed, with Dr. 
A. H. Giannini, temporary treasurer; 
Stefano Miele, temporary secretary, and 
F. H. La Guardia as a fourth member. 
After their several meetings it was offi- 
cially announced that “the Memorial 
Foundation should be in the nature of a 
permanent fund of not less than $1,000,- 
000, the income from which would be used 
to provide annual free scholarships to 
promising young American singers of 
both sexes, irrespective of race or creed, 
to enable them to obtain adequate vocal 
training in the conservatories and with 
recognized teachers in the United States 
and world-renowned masters abroad, and 
to promote nation-wide interest in mu- 
sic generally.” 

Inquiry revealed to the committee the 
great sacrifices promising young Ameri- 
can artists are making in order to study 
abroad. There are some 15,000 of these, 
a large number of them singers. Many 
are forced to work at odd jobs while 
studying, and not a few have to give up 
in despair because of the necessity of 
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earning a livelihood. For every story 
related of the triumphs of young Ameri- 
can artists, a dozen stories can be told 
of failures due to lack of funds and en- 
couragement. It is proposed that the 
Caruso Foundation shall help the most 
promising young Americans toward the 
goal of their ambitions. 

The following letter over the signa- 
ture of Dr. Stella, was sent out to 200 
representative citizens last week: 

“IT have been asked by a number of 
friends and former associates of the late 
Enrico Caruso to organize an influential 
committee to promote the establishment 
of a Caruso American Memorial Founda- 
tion. 

“The purpose as tentatively discussed 
by members of the organizing commit- 
tee, will be to help promising young 
American singers by providing free 
scholarships here and opportunities for 
training under the masters abroad, and 
generally to promate nation-wide inter- 
est in the study and appreciation of mu- 
sic. 

“It is desirable that this movement 
be under the auspices of widely known 
Americans of every walk of life so that it 
may have the aspect of a nation’s tribute. 
Accordingly, we are asking you and 
some other persons to serve on the per- 
manent committee. 

“Because of your interest in the arts 
and in public affairs generally, your 
counsel and advice in the formulation of 
the plan will be especially helpful and 
desirable. We hope, therefore, that we 
may receive your early acceptance.” 

Dr. Stella cabled to Paul D. Cravath, 
of the board of directors of the Metro- 
politan and the president of the Italo- 
American Society, offering him the per- 
manent chairmanship. Mr. Cravath hap- 
pened to be stopping at the same hotel 
in Deauville, France, as Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan, and he cabled in reply 
that after consulting Mr. Kahn, he had 
decided to defer his acceptance until it 
was known what action the Metropolitan 
directors would take in the matter. The 
temporary committee then replied that 
they would co-operate in every way with 
the Metropolitan in any decision it made 
in the matter. The members of the tem- 
porary committee are themselves as- 
suming the current expenses of the proj- 
ect and when the permanent committee 
is formed, the present one will go out 
of existence. 





CARUSO WAS ACTIVE 
DURING LAST DAYS 


Mme. Viafora Writes of Her 
Visit to Tenor Shortly 
Before His Death 


Interesting glimpses of Caruso dur- 
ing his last days in Naples are given 
by Mme. Gina Viafora, the well-known 
vocal teacher of New York, in a letter 
to her husband, Gianni Viafora. 

“As soon as I reached Sorrento,” Mme. 
Viafora wrote, “I went to the Hotel Vit- 
toria, where Mr. Caruso had an apart- 
ment, for which he paid 3000 lire a day. 
Soon Mr. Caruso came out from his room 
to shake hands with me. I gave an ex- 
clamation of joy. I could not conceal 
my amazement when I saw him in such 
apparent good health, for I remembered 
the way he looked the day before he 
sailed for Italy and my impression of 
him was very bad. But now, everything 
seemed changed. He looked an absolute- 





ly healthy fellow. He told me he 
weighed 185 pounds. The color of his 
face was clear and he walked with the 
swing of health. He did a lot of swim- 
ming and walking. He said the air at 
Sorrento had done him so much good 
that he felt a different man. Indeed, the 
scenery is so beautiful there that I now 
understand why everyone sings the Nea- 
politan popular song, ‘Torna a Sorrento.’ 

“He asked me about Mr. Freund, for 
whom he had a deep attachment. I gave 
him Mr. Freund’s regards and Caruso 
was so pleased that he at once took a 
pen and paper and sent Mr. Freund a 
radiogram thanking him for his remem- 
brance. 

“As soon as Caruso was dressed, we 
went into the hotel lift and came down 
to the beach, where we saw Mrs. Caruso 
and little Gloria. As we walked over 
the beach, everyone there, in all stages 
of life, bowed to Caruso as though he 
were a king. 

“Then came the camera man, repre- 
senting the Pathé Company, who was 
sent specially from Rome to make a film 
of Caruso to be sent to America. This 
is the first film Caruso consented to have 
made since he left New York. He was 
kind enough to keep me all the time in 
the film with him. They made two sep- 
arate films, and one was entitled ‘The 
Reception of Mme. Viafora,’ and shows 
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him coming down the steps to greet and 
receive me. Another film was made with 
his wife and Gloria in it, also the 
Marchioness Romano Avezzano, wife of 
the former Italian Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, and other ladies of the aristo- 
cracy, some in bathing suits. They all 
took seats near the bath house. 

“Caruso then asked me if he could 
get from Mr. Riesenfeld of the Rialto a 
copy of the film showing him going 
away to Italy on board the steamer, 
when he was in very poor condition. 

“However, the most important of all 
was what Caruso told me about the 
news which was published in the New 
York papers about his being unable to 
sing any more and which he said was 
entirely false. 

“T was to dinner with them and Caruso 
talked about his new project and said: 
‘I have a voice to sing for twenty years 
more and I want to do the very best I 
can during the rest of my life.’ 

“After spending the day with them, I 
said goodbye the next day to Caruso and 
his wife and he said to me: ‘You will 
have my seat at the Metropolitan Opera 
House at the first performance.’ But 
now, after eight days, everything is 
over. 

“It will not be long before the film 
showing the last days of Caruso’s life 
will be shown in New York.” 


SIX SOLOISTS IN 
WEEK AT STADIUM 


Caruso Memorial Nets $1,200 
for Hospital as Series 
Nears End 


As the span of summer concerts drew 
near its close, audiences that assembled 
nightly in the Lewisohn Stadium during 


the week beginning Aug. & applauded 
Victor Herbert’s leadership of the Stad- 
ium orchestra, and showed their appre- 
ciation of the soloists, who were, in addi- 
tion to Guido Ciccolini, the singer at the 
Caruso memorial concert on Monday 
night, Elsa Warde, Helen Roth, Helen 
Adler, Edgar Schofield, and Samuel 
Gardiner. 

The portion of the proceeds of the 
Italian Night program on Monday eve- 
ning, donated to the Italian Hospital 
as a memorial to Enrico Caruso, 
amounted to $1,200, and a cheque for 
this amount was sent to the hospital 
treasurer by Adolph Lewisohn, the 
chairman of the executive committee for 
the concerts. 

Two of Dvorak’s Slavic Dances and 
the Sibelius “Valse Triste’ were among 
the most applauded numbers Tuesday 
Préludes” and 








evening. Liszt’s “Les 
Henry Hadley’s Overture, “In Bo- 
hemia” were other salient numbers. 


Elsa Warde, the soloist, sang Micaela’s 
Air from “Carmen” successfully. 

Tuesday’s soloist was Edgar Schofield, 
bass-baritone. His numbers, sonorously 
sung, were the “Ode to the Evening 
Star” from “Tannhauser” and “O Tu 
Palermo,” from Verdi’s “Vespri 
Siciliani.” Carl Busch’s “Negro Car- 
nival” had a prominent place in the pro- 
gram. 

An all-Wagner program rejoiced the 
hearts of Thursday evening’s throng. On 
Friday, Helen Roth, soprano, sang the 
aria, “Ah, fors’ é@ lui” from Verdi’s 
“Traviata,” effectively. Dvorak’s “New 
World Symphony” was the chief orches- 
tral number. The second all-Herbert 
program of the series was given Satur- 
day evening, attracting a huge crowd 
which demanded encore after encore. 
The soloist was Helen Adler, soprano, 
who sang numbers from “Madeleine,” 
“The Only Girl,” and “Her Regiment.” 
She was obliged to repeat the last of 
these. 

Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony” 
was played Sunday evening. Samuel 
Gardiner, who earlier in the series con- 
ducted his symphonic poem, “New Rus- 
sia,” re-appeared as violin soloist, play- 
ing the Andante and Finale of Mendels- 
sohn’s E Minor Concerto and arousing 
keen enthusiasm. 


Mabel Corlew Gives Hallett Gilberté’s 
Songs with Composer as Accompanist 


NorTHPoRT, MAss., Aug. 15.—Mabel 
Corlew, vocalist of New York, was the 
guest of Hallet Gilberté, pianist and 
composer, and his wife, here during July. 
At a musicale given at the Northport 
Country Club on July 31, Miss Corlew 
sang two of Mr. Gilberté’s songs. The 
composer played the accompaniments, 
and then presented one of his piano 
works. 


Mexican Engagement 


Brings Unique Honor 


for Julia Claussen 
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Julia Claussen, Who Has Been Engaged 
for Leading Mezzo-Soprano Roles in 
the Centennial Season of Opera in 
Mexico City 


When Julia Claussen accepted the 


engagement to sing leading mezzo- 
soprano roles in the season of opera in 
Mexico City during September and Oc- 
tober, she accepted, also, the obligation 
of learning the part of Briinnhilde in 
“Die Walkire” in Italian. The achieve- 
ment will constitute something of a 
linguistic record in the operatic field, for 
Mme. Claussen has already sung the ’réle 
in Swedish, German and English. The 
production of “Die Walkiire” will be one 
of the outstanding events of the centen- 
nial season of opera, since a gala per- 
formance of this work on Sept. 16 will 
commemorate the hundredth anniversary 
of Mexican freedom. A singular honor 
has thus been paid Mme. Claussen in 
her selection for the big réle. As an- 
nounced in MUSICAL AMERICA last week, 
she will also be heard as Dalila in “Sam- 
son et Dalila,’ as Carmen in the Bizet 
work, as Amneris in “Aida” and Salome 
in “Hérodiade.” The répertoire of the 
season includes the Puccini “triple bill” 
and Mme. Claussen will figure in the 
production of the sensational “Il Ta- 
barro.” 

Mme. Claussen has been spending a 
brief vacation in the Pocono Mountains, 
and had planned to make a trip to 
Sweden prior to opening her season in 
the United States. She had to cancel 
her arrangements, however, to accept the 
offer of Antonio Pacetti for the big 


Mexican engagement. She is making 
her way to Mexico City via Havana by 
the Yucatan, 
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Elgar Pays Respects to Columbus of the Record 





Hadow Recommends Beethoven for School Reading—Wireless Telephony Concerts—Novelties 
to Be Heard at “Proms”—Proceedings of the Musical Association Published 





ONDON, July 28.—Though the sea- 

son is over there is still music and 
musical activity in London. Hot weather 
and open windows have made the ubi- 
quity of the phonograph more than 
usually evident. And only a few days 
ago none less than Sir Edward Elgar 
paid tribute to the educational possibili- 
ties of the instrument when opening the 
new premises of the Gramophone Com- 
pany, in Oxford Street. He was sup- 
ported by other musicians of standing: 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Hugh AI- 
len, Landon Ronald, Geoffrey Shaw and 
Francis Barrett. 


St. Dunstan First to Make a Record 


In his address Sir Edward Elgar 
opined that the days when the phono- 
grapn could be regarded as a toy had 
passed. Many of the greatest musicians 
now recognized its enormous value to the 
composer who wanted listeners. He be- 
tieved he was right in saying that St. 
Dunstan was probably the first musician 
to make a record, since it was reported 
that he had played what was probably 
a Gregorian chant on his harp, and that 
the harp had repeated it. He hung it 
on the wall and it echoed its master’s 
fingers. In music the amateur was 
usually deadly anxious to do something 
brutal, to do it himself; and as a rule 
took to a virulent form of piano playing. 
The phonograph made it possible for him 
to dispense with this, since it educates 
the listener to music as an art and uplifts 
his taste. Thus an entirely new public 


takes to listening to music, and under- 
standing it in a way that books on har- 
mony cannot convey. During the war 
he sent a number of Mozart records to 
a friend in France. One day his friend’s 
section was bombarded and driven back, 
and the men had to fly for their lives. 
But the section’s conception of music had 
so greatly improved under the phono- 
graph’s influence that the Mozart rec- 
ords had become prime favorites. So when 
the section was shelled out, a soldier 
struggled back to rescue the Mozart rec- 
ords at great risk, preferring to save 
them to anything else. Sir Edward de- 
clared it was his wish to see the phono- 
graph installed in every school and edu- 
cational center, and teachers instructed 
in the difference between good and bad 
music. While Sir Edward’s claims for the 
phonograph are undoubtedly based on 
fact, it is not entirely certain that the 
listening faculties of young people would 
be equally stimulated if records of great 
works were substituted for the instru- 
mental and vocal contortions of the 
schoolroom. Nothing is so disastrous to 
the listening faculty as the merely pas- 
sive hearing of music. It is like the 
alarm clock which it set too early; after 
three days the cook is late for breakfast 
because she has learnt to sleep through 
it. Some stimulus equally powerful with 
the primitive desire to do something— 
in fact, that desire itself in another form 
—must be exerted if the phonograph is to 
be the real school for listeners in the fu- 
ture which it ought to be. After all, 
neither the phonograph nor the piano, 
nor the competitive music festival can 
make unmusical people musical; they can 
only help to arouse dormant musical 
instincts. 


Should Beethoven Be Read in School? 


At the annual meeting of the Staff 
Sight Singing College, at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, Sir Henry Hadow, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Sheffield, 
in a lecture on “Music and: Education,” 
made the suggestion that Beethoven be 
read in the schools. For centuries, he 
declared, England had been the happy 
hunting-ground for every artist, vir- 
tuoso ana composer of every land. An 


eighteenth-century Italian singer, who 
had made his money by the bagful in 
England, went back to Italy and built a 
superb mansion on the outskirts of 
Bologna which he called “England’s 
Folly.” As a whole the country was 
susceptible to and interested in music, 
but did not give music its proper place 
in the intellectual citizenship of the land. 





roo art 


Pret 


the late George Butterworth; Edgar 
Bainton’s symphonic poem “Paracel- 
sus’; Bantock’s “Coronach,” for strings, 
harp and organ; O’Connor Morris’ Violin 
Concerto in A Minor; Dr. Malcolm Sar- 
gent’s “An Impression on a Windy 


Day”; “Prelude and Call” from Norman 
O’Neill’s music to “Mary Rose”; “Koong 
Shee,” a ballet by 


Dorothy Howell; 


Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens, After H. Fantin Latour’s Original Lithograph 


of English 
contained 


The “Cambridge History 

Literature,” for instance, 
books about everything, but no book 
about music. They taught Shakespeare 
in the schools and it was just as import- 
ant to teach Beethoven, who was equally 
great and on Shakespeare’s level. To be- 
come properly acquainted with the great 
composers a hundred times more could 
be done than was done. Their works 
should be read exactly as Shakespeare 
was, or a novel by Dickens. No one 
could really understand music who ap- 
preciated it with the ear alone, and the 
eye is a source which we have as yet 
not used in any fuller sense of the word. 


Stentorphone Wireless Concert Key 


At the Beaver Hut in the Strand, wire- 
less telephony concerts are a daily event. 
At a recent concert, the ‘“‘Co-optimist”’ 
singers of the Royal Theater prepared a 
special program in the Marconi Scientific 
Instrument Company’s Soho laboratory, 
which was projected in the Beaver Hut 
by means of the same company’s sten- 
torphone, an instrument shaped like a 
trumpet, which enabled every listener to 
hear the music perfectly. 

“Proms” 

At the forthcoming season of the 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, begin- 
ning Aug. 13, to be conducted as usual 
by Sir Henry Wood, twenty new works 
will be performed. Ten are by British 
composers: “Two Folk-Song Idyls,” by 


Promise Novelties 


“Um-Var,” for orchestra, by Desirée 
MacEwan, a “Mélée Fantasque” for or- 
chestra, by Arthur Bliss; and Eugene 
Goossens’ orchestration of a Bach Suite 
in G. 

There will be four Italian novelties: 
“Crepuscolo sul mare” and “Il profumo 
delle Oasi Sahariane,” by Santoliquido; 
a “Tarantella” by Martucci; and a “Poem 
Gregoriano,” founded on Gregorian tones 
for piano and orchestra, by Francesco 
Ticciati. Belgium contributes three nov- 
elties: “Les propous des beubeurs,” an 
introit, by Van Dieren; the symphonic 
picture “Lalla Rookh,” by Joseph Jon- 
gen; and a new piano Concerto in E Flat 
by Théophile Ysaye, which Arthur de 
Greef will play. From Denmark will 
come an orchestral work, “The Four 
Temperaments,” by Carl Nielsen, a com- 
poser much discussed in his own land; 
and a new Suite by Jarnefield and a 
“Rhapsody for Piano and Orchestra” by 
Béla-Bartok are Finnish and Hungarian 
contributions respectively. 


Idea That Women Are Musical Flouted 


The “Proceedings of the Musical Asso- 
ciation,” containing the lectures and ad- 
dresses delivered at this body’s “forty- 
sixth session (1919-1920) has just been 
published by Whitehead and Miller of 
Leeds. A leading article is “Women’s 
Music,” a vigorous attack on the current 
idea that women are the musical sex, 
which declares they have done nothing in 
any mental branch of music; have taken 


Mn 


no interest in the art as such; and that 
their cultivation of music keeps back the 
development of the art. Other subjects 
dealt with in the “Proceedings” are: 
“Russian Church Music,” “Musical Cries 
in Shakepeare’s Time,” “Why Not Brit- 
ish Ballet?” “Change-Ringing” and “Mu- 
sical Settings of Horace’s Lyrics.” 


Harlech Holds Fine Music Festival 


HARLECH, WALES, July 31.—The sec- 
ond post-war festival at Harlech, held, 
by special permission of the crown, with- 
in Harlech Castle itself, was free from 
the tedium of competitions. It had the 
true festival feeling. More than a thou- 
sand singers took part, comprising eight- 
een choirs, each of which sang separate 
numbers, self-chosen, thus adding its def- 
inite contribution to the day’s music. 
The 1921 festival was the centenary of 
the birth of Ambrose Lloyd, best beloved 
of Welsh composers of church music, and 
his music was prominently represented 
on the programs. An orchestral rehear- 
sal by Dr. Walford Davies, on the grassy 
hill outside the castle, overlooking Car- 
digan Bay, began the day. His own ar- 
rangements of an old psalm-tune mel- 
ody, laid out much like the climax of 
“Death and Transfiguration,” and an old 
Anglesea “Sleep Song” were charming 
ly instrumentated. Two prize pieces 
(Eisteddfod, 1911) by R. Maldwyn 
Price, a rather routine “‘Salterello” and 
an expressive slow movement of greater 
value were also heard, as was a fantasia 
on two Welsh airs by Hubert Davies. 
Sacred part-songs, old Welsh hymn 
tunes and other choral music were pre- 
sented by the various choirs, the Llan 
bedr Choir singing Richards’ “Dear Soul 
of Mine” with especial charm. Herbert 
Brown and Annie Davies Wynne were 
the solo singers. 








Leipsic to Honor Dante with Concert 


Leipsic, July 2.—On the six-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of 
Dante, a musical Dante celebration has 
been arranged for Oct. 2, in the Neuen 
Theater, at which the Liszt “Dante Sym- 
phony” will be performed by the munici- 
pal orchestra, and recitations from the 
“Divine Comedy” will be given. On 
Sept. 25, a literary celebration has been 
planned, to take place in the Alte: 
Theater. 





Brussels Bass Sings from Boat 


NAMUR, July 31.—Among the features 
of the recent national festival here wa 
a nocturnal choral concert of Belgian 
folk-song music, given by the “Disciples 
of St. Hubert,” and an original solo per- 
formance on the waters of the Meuse, 


when Chantraine, the famous bass of 
the Brussels Théatre de la Monnaie. 
toward ten o’clock at night, sang 


Flégier’s “Le Cor’’—one of the most ef 
fective bass songs ever written—from a 
boat in the middle of the river. 


Tandler Conducts Salzburg Concert 


SALZBURG, Aug. 5.—Adolf Tandler, 
conductor of the Los Angeles Symphony, 
now visiting his mother in this city, di- 
rected the second symphony concert 0! 
the Mozart Festival yesterday. Tandler, 
a born Viennese, is an excellent Mozart 
conductor. The program included 
among others the favorite G Minor Sym 
phony and the “Idomeneus” Overture. 


Rents to Determine Piano Tax 


PaRIs, July 29.—Professional mus 
cians may apply for relief from th 
piano tax burden of thirty francs pe! 
upright, and sixty francs per grand, im- 
posed by the municipal authorities, an 
it is promised that the utmost leniency 
will be shown them. Next year thi 
piano tax will be determined by the rent 
paid by the piano owner for his apart 
ment. In dwellings with rents unde? 
4000 francs the piano tax will be fixed 
at five francs; while in more expensiv 
apartments the tax will be raised in pro 
portion. 


July 23 last was the anniversary of 


the death of Francois Hippolyte Bar 
thélémon, talented violinist, who com 
posed “Awake My Soul and With th 


Sun,” probably the most popular mor! 
ing hymn tune ever written. He died 
Dublin, July 23, 1808. 
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MUJIC IN EUROPE 


FREDERICK H. MARTENS, Foreign Editor. 


selene 








in Parks and Squares 


as Paris Endures Heat of Summer 





—_—— 


ARIS, July 28.—Répertoire at the 
Paris Opéra (“Les Troyens,” “Rigo- 
” “Les Huguénots’’) at the Opéra- 
Comique (“Manon,” “Tosca,” “Marouf”’) 
and at the Odéon (‘Le Mariage de 
Figaro”) allows of no discussion of nov- 
though some of next season’s 
works are soon to be taken up, notably 
revivals of “L’Enlévement du Serail” of 
Mozart and  Saini-Saéns’ “Ascanio,” 
which will be rehearsed by Reynaldo 
Hahn. There is. more music without 
than within walls in Paris during the 
summer, in fact “Bastile Day” (July 14) 
recently called forth the efforts of 5000 
musicians to provide music for the 600 
block dances which were in progress all 
over the city, and the band concerts we 
have always with us. 
Band Music in the Open 


letto, 


eities, 


Our parks and squares are open every 
evening to all who are fond of “the har- 
monies rich in brass,” which Baudelaire 
has immortalized in a stanza of his 
“Petites vieilles,’” produced by our mili- 
tary bands. It is pleasant, for the 
passer-by, at half after nine, to hear the 
ioriture of the cornet or the trill of the 
bugle rise above the rumbling of the 
autos in the square of Notre-Dame or 
in the Monisouris Park, those autos 
which provide a sort of Marinetti coun- 
terpoint for the melodies. They are not 
all rerimental bands: it may be the band 
of some large store, or of a philharmonic 
society made up of the shopkeepers of a 
certain quarter. Twice a week, closing 
their shops, they assemble and, disdain- 
ing the modernism of the shimmy, lay 
out the music of a quick-step on their 
racks. For destiny seems to have de- 
creed, once and for all, that all bands 
must play quick-steps. Yet the band 
programs, those of the regimental bands 
especially, may be reproached with 
monotony. I have hardly known them 
to change for the past fifteen years. 
They play “The Voice of the Bells,” and 
a selection from Meyerbeer’s “Etoile du 
Nord,” the eternal “Coppelia” ballet-mu- 


sic, a potpourri on “Lakmé,” some 
“Echoes of Spain,” “Impressions of 
Naples” or “Souvenirs of Italy,” and a 


fantasy for cornet solo on “Tannhauser,” 
which last represents serious music—that 
is, music which bores one—and there the 
imagination of the band leader seems to 
stop. Before the war, an ardent and in- 
telligent musician, Gironce, retired band- 
master of the 89th Infantry, endeavored 
to freshen the programs of these public 
concerts. His enthusiasm made it pos- 
sible for him to have his band present 
such complex and well-nourished orches- 
tral pages as Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fan- 
tastique” and the “Damnation de 
Faust.” But his sole example did not 
suffice to bring about a general improve- 
ment. And yet these concerts could be 
made to exert a great and beneficial in- 
fluence in educating the popular taste. 
\ Minister of War who was a man of 
good taste—and we possess such a one 
at the moment—need only give the com- 
mand to recall to the minds of our mili- 
tary bandmasters that there are other 
composers besides Auber, Lecocq and 
Mascagni. 


Bach, Mozart, Gluck 


Camille Saint-Saéns, in the course of 
the inaugural address he delivered at the 
ecent dedication of the “Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Musicales a Fontaine- 
bleau,” last month, during which he paid 

rious compliments to America and 
\mericans, declared the musical geniuses 
who seem most German are not so in 
fact. “The Bachs, a constellation whose 
ost brilliant star is John Sebastian, 
ive undergone a strong beneficent in- 
tration of Italian blood. Later the 
French influence was mingled with it, 
ind of this happy mingling of the Ital- 
an, German and French temperaments 
was born the admirable school which is 
German in name only, and is truly inter- 
national. Mozart himself was not a Ger- 
an, but a Tyrolian, that is to say, half 
lialian. It has been said that he did 

t love France, because he has spoken 

of her in his letters. gut he took the 








Are Not German 


subject of his ‘Don Giovanni’ from 
Moliere; and borrowed Beaumarchais’ 
‘Mariage de Figaro’ in its entirety. And 
Gluck? A German by birth, he was an 
Italian during the greater part of his 
life, to become a Frenchman toward its 
close, the most glorious portion of his 
‘areer. 


A “Concert Spirituel” at Versailles 


The “Cantoria” of the War Orphans 
recently gave a notably well sung “‘Con- 
cert spirituel” in the chapel of the cha- 
teau of Versailles. The chorus of the 
society, directed by Jules Meunier, with 
Cellier at the organ, sang airs by Bach, 


Daquin, Bourgault-Ducoudray and 
César Franck. Lulli’s five-part “Pie 
Jesu. Domine” was marvelously pre- 


sented, and old noéls, Breton cantiques, 
dreamy and pious, and the César Franck 
“150th Psalm,” which closed the concert, 
were also heard, the last-named composi- 
tion deploying to perfection the living 
breadth and marvelous devotional effect 
of its rhythmic music in the bright 
chapel of the Sun-King. Why do we not 
hear such religious music oftener in our 
Paris churches? When will the operatic 
arias all have been banished from our 
liturgic ceremonies? 


“Falstaff!” or “Nerone” at La Scala? 


MILAN, July 29.—It has not yet been 
decided whether “Falstaff,” the opera 
which is regarded as Verdi’s finest crea 
tion after “Rigoletto,” or  Boito’s 
‘““Nerone” is to be the initial work pro- 
duced next season at the rebuilt and ren- 
ovaied La Scala Theater. Toscanini 
is impenetrable. If the _ first-named 
score is to be heard on the opening night, 
who will sing the title-réle?. Rimini, who 
interpreted it the last time at the 
Dal Verme has been mentioned; but it 
would appear that Toscanini has chosen 
the baritone Zelewsky, after the flatter- 
ing proofs of ability given by this artist 
in Rome. “La Wally,” by Catalani and 
the “Maestri Cantori” of Wagner are 
also to be given at La Scala, the latter 
in all probability with a German singer 
in the part of Hans Sachs. 


Infant Conductor Beats Time for Dutch 


SCHEVENIGEN, July 30.—At the now 
fashionable watering-place of Scheveni- 
gen, once a fishing village off which the 
Dutch Admiral de Ruyter defeated the 
combined French and English fleets in 
1673, an infant conductor has attracted 
attention by the musicianly manner in 
which he interprets notable symphonic 
works. At the Kurhaus, Tolli Fistulari, 
for such is his name and he is only four- 
teen years of age, directs such composi- 
tions as the Tchaikovsky “Fifth Sym- 
phony,” Berlioz’s “Rakoczy March” and 
the Liszt symphonic poem “Les Préludes.” 





What a German Dye Company Does 
to Encourage Music in Its Works 





EVERKUSEN, near Cologne, July 30. 


—It is well, now and again, when 
attention is so concentrated on music in 
the great civic centers, to take a glance 
at its development in industrial 
field, where appreciation is entirely a 
matter of intensive growth and cultiva- 
tion, and see what has been 
plished. An account of what has been 
done in the course of the twelve 
years in this direction, in the dye fac- 
tories of Friedrich Beyer & Company 
in Leverkusen, will give an idea why the 
Teuton industrial in general is apt to 
attain to a high level of musica! culture. 
The cultivation of music among the em- 
ployees of this firm is in the hands of 
a “Cultural Committee,” and has been 
organized in two distinct groups, one for 
the presentation of good music by 
artists, the other to encourage music by 
the employees themselves. The first 
group gives its concerts in a “Rest 
House,” belonging to the firm, in Wies- 
dorf. It has a large hall (seating 1000 
persons) with splendid acoustics, and a 
stage which can hold a large symphony 
orchestra. There is also a smaller con- 
cert hall holding 300 persons. In these 
halls orchestra concerts with soloists, 
and opera performances, chamber music 
concerts, recitals, special concerts given 
by the best amateur musicians in the 
works, and musical lectures are pre- 
sented. In the second group, that of 
employee musicians—whose teachers and 
conductors are paid by the firm—there 
has been developed an orchestral society, 
composed of a symphony orchestra 
which gives excellent performances of 
symphonic works and can accompany 
any soloist; a string orchestra, two male 
chorus’ societies, in Leverkusen and 
Eberfeld, and special musical groups of 
the ‘“‘Youths’ Unions.” 

The “Orchestral Society with Fife and 
Drum Corps,” founded in 1901, gives a 
number of concerts annually in the 
workmen’s and cfficials’ colonies and so- 
cieties, and its rehearsals and concerts 
are directed by a professional conductor. 
The “String Orchestra Society” devotes 
itself to cultivating good string music 
among the factory hands. It also has 
its own conductor, gives symphony con 
certs and joins the “Orchestral Society” 
at larger festivities. The two male cho 
rus societies have each their own leaders, 
who conduct two-hour rehearsals every 
week. Ther task is the cultivation of 
German choral song, and the promotion 


some 


accom- 


past 


of good fellowship among their members. 
They give their own concerts, and also 
take part in the concerts of other so- 
cieties, and in theatrical and operatic 
performances. The musical groups of 
the “Youths’ Union” are similarly con- 
stituted. The mandolin and guitar group 
in particular deserves mention, and has 
done much good work. These groups pay 
special attention to the cultivation of 
German folk-song. The costs for in- 
struction, conductors of the various so- 
cieties, instruments, administration, etc., 
are all borne by the firm. But tickets 
are sold for all concerts, as firm and 
employees join in feeling that concerts 
should not be given free of charge. 
Tickets are sold at various indicated 
places in the works, and the “Workmen’s 
Councils” have been successful in induc- 
ing those elements among the workmen 
who formerly avoided all cultural and 
musical opportunities to join their audi- 
ences. The prices for individual per- 
formances are in accordance with the 
costs of giving them. Thus, at a recent 
Mozart Festival, at which, among others, 
the composer’s “Bastien and Bastienne” 
was performed—the String Orchestra, 
two ladies of Leverkusen and Julius Gless, 
the bass, took part—tickets cost but four 
marks. At a performance of “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” however, by professionals 
engaged from Wiesbaden, seats were ten 
marks. In both cases 1200 tickets were 
distributed and sold. Incidentally, all 
these musical activities are regularly re- 
viewed in the factory paper, “Die Erho- 
lung.” From what has been said it will 
be seen that the cultivation of music 
plays a favored part in the dye fac- 
tories, and has been productive of wide- 
spread cultural results. 


Opera in Dublin Has Political Fillip 


DUBLIN, Ju:y 27.—On the recent 
Truce Night” in-:this city, when the 
slum children danced and sang around 
bonfires in the streets, Mozart’s ‘‘Abduc 
tion from the Seraglio” was playing a! 
the Opera House. In it the Pasha, who 
first employs force, suddenly lets the 
heroine go free in an_ unexpected 
dénouement. ‘“Beneficence,”’ says he, 
“accomplishes more than compulsion.” 
The audience rose at once to Mozart’s 
timely reference to Irish affairs. 


oer 


Rerln Mahler Festival 
BERLIN, July 31.—The Society for the 
Relief of Distressed German Scientists, 
whose aim it is to avert the threatening 
break-down of scientific activity in Ger- 
many through the collection of relief 


Singer of Strauss Sengs 








Ilse Zanten, Leading Mezzo-Soprano at 
the Vienna Volksoper, Famous as an 
Interpreter of Richard Strauss 





funds, has undertaken to give a large 
benefit performance this fall. The man- 
agement of the Deutsches Theater has 
declared that it will present, on Nov. 
18 and 20, in the Grosses Schauspielhaus, 
a festival performance of Gustav Mah. 
ler’s Eighth Symphony, the _ so-called 
“Symphony of the Thousand,” for two 
choruses of mixed voices, chorus of chil- 
dren, eight solo artists, and so forth. 
The work has not been heard in Berlin 
since its first performance in 1911, ow- 
ing to the great expense of giving it, 
The honorary committee in charge of the 


preparations comprises among others: 
Max Reinhardt, Max v. Schillings, 
Bruno Paul, Ferrucio Busoni, Corinth, 


Orlik, Reznicek, Schreker, and a num- 
ber of scientists and government offi- 
cials. 


Open-Air Opera in City of Juliette 


VERONA, July 30.—The inauguration 
of the annual operatic season in the 
Arena of this city a few days ago, once 
more makes us wonder that it is only 
during the past few years that this 
magnificent amphitheater has been used 
for lyric spectacles. Saint-Saéns’ “San- 
sone e Dalila’ was staged with superb 
splendor, and all its picturesque possi- 
bilities improved. In the third act a 
tremendous outburst of applause greeted 
the triumphal feast of the Phiiistines, 
glimpsed among the vapors of the saeri- 
fices. Vigna conducted with masterly 
insight, and orchestra and singers could 
be heard plainly throughout the work. 
The interpreters were warmly received, 
Signore Blanco-Sadun, with Toscani 
and Granforte taking the leading roles. 
‘bne chorus and ballet were excellent. 
Mzscagni has been in Verona for the past 
few days conducting the rehearsals of 
his “Piccolo Marat,’’ which will be the 
next opera to be presented in the Arena 
here, 


Paris Music Journal Flays “Bruisers” 


PARIS, July 28.—This month’s issue of 
the Paris “Courrier Musicale” qualifies 
the Dempsey-Carpentier contest as a 
“scandal,” and questions whether an 
epoch in which such universal feeling is 
excited by an event “so vulgar, if not 
repugnant,” can produce any master- 
pieces of thought. “On that day of July 
2, 1921, when so many wonderful things 
were taking place silently, anonymously; 
when Mme. Curie brought back to 
l'rance a gramme of a sulime discovery, 
when our young musicians were girdine 
themselves to contest the Prix de Rome, 
; -% the whole world was obsessed 
by two ‘bruisers’ whose inconscient mus- 
cles offered one or the other the possi- 
bilities of sanguinary demolition. Be- 
side the most insignificant of artists, 
these two individuals appear like two 
negligible atoms!” 


Henry Lecomte, in his “Napoléon et 
l’Empire,” has listed 518 operas, comic 
operas, vaudevilles, divertisseme*ts, in- 
termezzos, allegorical bluettes, tragedies, 
dramas, revues and tableaux inspired by 
Napoleon. 
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Praised by Leading Critics in Her Performances of niet 

MAHLER’S SECOND SYMPHONY - - - - = - with PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTR \ ment 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor ae 

DEBUSSY’S THE BLESSED DAMOZEL - - - = - with CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA §« a 
NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor ve 


BACH—“Patron, voila effet” (Phoebus and Pan) with PORTLAND, O., SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA §,,"*: 


CARL DENTON, Conductor oe 


MOZART—« Deh vieni non tardar” (Figaro) | _ , sion 
CHARPENTIER—Depuis le jour” (Lowise)( ~ “i ‘OS ANGELES PS ARMONIC Ie 


WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL, Conductor 
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Right! 

Miss Peterson is now in her fifth season pit 

with the Metropolitan Opera Company wo 

The 

popul: 

MAHLER-SECOND SYMPHONY hood 

Schmi 

May Peterson, soprano, could not May Peterson performed precisely The clear unforced soprano tones . 

le — si ‘in bid tenet . the reverential spirit of the text of Miss Peterson’s voice rose to of qui 

2 ihm ds ee nee ee . 4a and the score.—Philadelphia Pub- their lofty task with good effect.— an, ex 

such an ovation as the historic jj, Ledger, May 8, 1921. Philadelphia Bulletin, May 7, 1921. st on 

walls in these latter days have “Pagl 

7 q Philadelphi The solo parts were beautifully Miss May Peterson deserves a word and et 

7 Wee — Fee sung by May Peterson, soprano.— of hearty praise.—Philadelphia wash 
Public Ledger, May 7, 1921. Philadelphia Record, May 7, 1921. Inquirer, May 7, 1921. 









































DEBUSSY—“*THE BLESSED DAMOZEL”’ 











Miss Peterson, blond, slender and most appropriately costumed in a flowing gown of golden 
hue, was a charming and convincing “blessed damozel” to gaze upon. Vocally she was no less 
convincing, for her limpid clear-toned soprano suits the Debussy music admirably. 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 









Miss Peterson again maintained her position as one of the most popular soloists who comes 


this way.—The Cleveland News. 
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‘The assisting vocal artist || | a oe a 
was Miss May Peterson, So- 


prano, of the Metropolitan | 
Opera House in New York | 
City. She sang splendidly in | 
the Bach aria with orchestra. || prano, and the facile colora- 
She sings with style, finish, | | 
and charm, her voice is ade- | 
quate to all the demands made | 
upon it. Its wealth of beauty 

is in the wise use of the middle | 
vocal register, and this is Management: personality she has _ for 
where Miss Peterson pleased ‘De puis le Jour from I 
most last night.”’ 





jah” from the motet ‘Exsul- 





tate’ was suited to her very 





sympathetic well-timbred so- 














tura which is one of Miss 





Peterson’s best assets.” 






“What a perfect voice and 
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in. ¥. Symphony Furnishes Orchestral 


Fare for Assembly at Chautauqua 





Albert Stoessel Conducts for Three Weeks and Rene Pollain 
Takes Baton for Remaining Half of Season—Ernest 
Hutcheson, Caryl Bensel, Henry Moeller, Edwin Swain, 
Mary Allen and Others Heard 





—_ 





HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 8.—No 
organization has received a heartier 
welcome here than that accorded the New 
York Symphony which, with Albert 


= Stoessel conducting, opened its engage- 


ment in connection with the forty-eighth 
Chautauqua Assembly on July 10. After 
leading the programs for three weeks, 
Mr. Stoessel has handed over the baton 
to Rene Pollain for the remaining three 
weeks of the engagement, terminating 
Aug. 20. 


The policy of the orchestra has been 
to present programs of a sufficiently 
popular nature to gain the interest of 
the general public. Important classics 
have of course been interpreted and at- 
tention has also been given to modern 
composers. The introductory number on 
the first night was the “Ruy Blas” Over- 
ture by Mendelssohn. Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony was the major item. 
Ernest Hutcheson, the soloist of the 
occasion, was repeatedly recalled after 
his masterly performance of the Schu- 
mann Concerto. 

The first matinée brought light and 
popular music suitable for the occasion. 
The soloists were Carl Rissland, trump- 
eter; Caryl Bensel, soprano, and Lucien 
Schmit, ’cellist. Miss Bensel disclosed 
a voice of unusual warmth and 
richness. Mr. Schmit played with a tone 
of quiet beauty, Arthur Jones providing 
an excellent harp accompaniment. 

Edwin Swain, baritone, was the solo- 
ist on July 15. He held the audience in 
rapt attention with the Prologue from 
“Pagliacci,” his voice, full of warmth 
and color, being well adapted to the num- 
ber. Arkady Bourstin, acting concert- 
master, played the “Meditation” . from 
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“Thais” with a sympathetic treatment 
wholly in accord with its character. 

A patriotic concert with singing by 
the audience was given on July 4. Liza 
Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” was 
artistically presented, Fred G. Shattuck 
aiding as accompanist. The tenor and 
baritone parts were excellently sung by 
Henry Moeller and Edwin Swain. Caryl 
Bensel’s voice was particularly charming 
and Mary Allen sang with soft, deep 
tones that thrilled her hearers. 

The first concert by the faculty of the 
Chautauqua Musical School was given 
on Saturday, July 8, with performances 
by Austin Conradi, pianist; Horatio 
Connell, baritone; Sol Marcosson, violin- 
ist; Henry B. Vincent, organist, and 
Fred G. Shattuck, accompanist. 

The program for Saturday, July 16, 
was devoted to works by American com- 
posers. Chadwick’s Symphonic Poem 
“Tam O’Shanter,” two Indian dances by 
Skilton, “Old Black Joe,” arranged for 
strings by Mr. Stoessel, and two num- 
bers by MacDowell arranged for strings 
by Edmund Tiersch, a member of the 
orchestra, were given. The choir made 
its début in Horatio Parker’s “Com- 
memoration Ode, A. D. 1919,” assisted 
by Miss Bensel and the Chautauqua 
Pageant Players, augmented by the cho- 
rus of Company E, Seventy-fourth Regi- 
ment, New York National Guard. 

Examples of Russian religious music 
were heard at the sacred song service on 
July 17, and the following Sunday was 
devoted to Negro spirituals and Southern 
folk-songs. 

The July music week was inaugurated 
on July 18 with numbers by Respighi, 
Tchaikovsky, and Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
the Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
by Saint-Saéns, with Arkady Bourstin 
as violin soloist. George Barrére was 





qualities. 


a player. 


I imes—He repeated the good impression he | nuance, the illuminative color. : 
made as a pianist of serious attainments. Evening Mail_m; Barth plays iid ts 
Telegraph—His excellent playing greatly | good musical sense and a fine feeling for 
gratified a discriminating audience. egitimate pianistic effect. 


Knabe Piano 
Ampico Recordings 


Sun—He brought to the performance of the 
works on his list a fine perception of their 


Evening Post—It is refreshing to hear such 


Tribune—He is an admirable musician. 


W orld—The sincerity, temperament and taste 
of this artist are matters of comment. 


Evening World—He has temperament, 


charm, assurance and skill. 


437 Fifth Avenue 


heard the following evening as flute 
soloist in the Nocturne and Scherzo of 
Widor. Henry Moeller sang an aria 
from “La Favorita” at the July 20 
matinée. In the evening a performance of 
“Pirates of Penzance” was given by the 
community players of Erie, Pa., under 
the leadership of Henry B. Vincent. 

Mary Allen and Arthur Jones were 
the soloists on July 21. A fine perform- 
ance of “Elijah” was given by the chorus 
and the orchestra on July 22, with Miss 
Bensel, Miss Allen, Mr. Moeller and Mr. 
Swain. Ernest Hutcheson played on 
July 28, playing effectively the Tchaikov- 
sky B Flat Minor Concerto. 

The first performance of Edmund 
Tiersch’s “Indiana Rhapsody” was a 
feature of the program on July 25. Sol 
Marcosson, violinist, was heard with the 
orchestra in Lalo’s “Symphonie Espag- 
nole.” Lucien Schmit, ’cellist, was solo- 
ist the following day, and the vocalists 
were heard in the “Rigoletto” Quartet. 

Making their final appearance of the 
month in a secular song recital, the July 
vocalists were heard on July 29 by a 
large audience in the Amphitheater. The 
program was opened by Henry Moeller. 

On July 30, the Saint-Saéns Concerto 
in A Minor was given with Lucien 
Schmit as soloist. Horatio Connell was 
heard in the aria “Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser.” 





To Bring Out New Penn Songs 


Two new songs by Arthur A. Penn will 
be published shortly by M. Witmark & 
Sons, who have bought out Mr. Penn’s 
earlier successes. The words and music 
of the new numbers, “Gingham Gown” 
and “Little White Cot in the Lane,” are 
both Mr. Penn’s work. This composer’s 
“Sunrise and You,” sung as a duet by 
Zila Simpson, soprano, and Carlo Encisco, 
tenor, was featured in the prologue ar- 
ranged by Josiah Zuro for the Elinor 
Glyn picture, “The Great Moment” at 
the Rivoli Theater, New York, recently. 


Cyril Scott Will Play His Concerto in 
Vienna 


Word has just been received by Wil- 
liam Maxwell, New York representative 
of G. Ricordi & Co., publishers of Cyril 
Scott’s works in America, that the Eng- 
lish pianist-composer has been engaged 
to appear as soloist in his Piano Concerto 
in Vienna next season. 
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PIANIST 
“A Master of Tonal Coloring” 


OPINIONS OF TWELVE NEW YORK CRITICS: 


| Evening Sun—He paints with ease, with 

| taste, and his colors have a delicacy yet 
brightness which makes his work pleas- 
urable. 


Herald—He has a fine touch and is a mas- 
ter of tonal coloring. 


Evening ee ae of accomplish- 


| ment and serious i 


Evening Journal__He indeed has an ex 
ceptional piano talent, genuine musical - 
feeling, aptness in touching the fitting 


Personal Representative 


JEAN WISWELL 


Artists’ Tours 


Kreidler Finds Love 
of Music in Remote 
Corners of America 








New York City 
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Louis Kreidler, Baritone 


Louis Kreidler, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, who has been on 
an extended concert tour of the West, 
visited Chicago for a few days recently 
before leaving for his home in Pennsy]- 
vania for a vacation. 

Following Mr. Kreidler’s engagement 
with the Chicago Opera last season, he 
began a concert tour that took him 
through the South, the Northwest and 
the Pacific Coast States. One of the 
most enjoyable of his appearances, he 
said, was before an audience of loggers 
and lumbermen in the Minnesota woods. 
Appreciation of good music, he declares, 
is to be found in even the most remote 
localities in America. 
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Margaret Eldridge 


Returns from Abroad 
for New York Début 








i i. 
Eldridge, 


Margaret Eldridge, a young American 
pianist, has returned to this country after 
completing her studies in Europe. She 
won a high degree of success in public 
appearances there. Her teacher was 
Willy Westony, a pupil of Liszt. 

Miss Eldridge will make her New York 
début in November under the manage- 
ment of S. Hurok 


SCHUMANN HEINK HOME 
FROM ORIENTAL TOUR 
Singer and Party Arrive in San Fran- 
cisco—Travel Experience in 
China and Java 
SAN FRANcIScO, Aug. 15. Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann Heink arrived in 
San Francisco on Sunday, Aug. 7, on 
the Creole State, after concluding a con- 
cert tour of Japan and the Orient. The 


Margaret Pianist 








famous contralto was accompanied by 
her manager, Fitzhugh Haensel and 
Mrs. Haensel; her son, Ferdinand C. 
Schumann; George T. Morgan, her co- 
artist, and Mrs. Katherine Hoffman, her 
accompanist. The party is at the St. 
Francis Hotel, where they will remain 
for a few days. Mme. Schumann Heink 
heard of Caruso’s death by wireless 
while at sea. 

“He was the greatest singer the world 
has produced, and one of the finest men 
I knew,” was her tribute. “They will 
never replace him.” 

The diva stated that she would sing in 
San Francisco in November Mme. 
Schumann Heink’s health and spirits 
were entirely restored by the change of 
scene afforded by her concert tour, al- 
though the trip from Singapore to Java 
was marked by excessively hot weather. 

The tropic heat made the cabins un- 


bearable during the day, and Mme. 
Schumann Heink spent much time on 
deck. One of the artist’s party relates 


that her fingers were almost burned 
when she touched a suitcase left in one 
of the staterooms. Mme. Schumann 
Heink, however, was provided with spe- 
cial quarters so that every breeze might 
contribute to her comfort. 

At Shanghai everybody went ashore 
for a day’s exercise. Mme. Schumann 
Heink went shopping and discovered a 
place where genuine American ice cream 
sodas were on tap! The most elaborate 
dishes were to be had for twenty-five 
cents in American money, and the meal 
for four cost only seventy-five cents, 
not to mention a lavish ten-cent tip. At 
Hong Kong it was found that the sing- 
er’s fame, as in Japan, had preceded her. 
It was not so with her daily pound or 
so of mail, however, for letters mailed 
in early May only lately reached Mme. 
Schumann Heink in China. 

Transportation for the party of six 
from Hong Kong to Singapore was not 
easily procured. All boats were loaded 
to capacity, but finally room was found 
on the Atsuta Maru for the contralto, 
her son, Mrs. Hoffman, her accompanist, 
and George Morgan, her co-artist. Fitz- 
hugh Haensel, her manager, and Mrs. 
Haensel followed on the smaller Kirai 
Sang, a boat of 2000 tons, carrying but 
six white passengers, with hundreds of 
“coolies” in the hold. The voyagers 
were re-united at Singapore, to catch an- 
other steamer for Java. 


Claude Warford Ends 
Summer Session and 
Departs on Vacation 








Claude Warford, New 


Teacher 


York Vocal 


The New York summer session for vo- 
cal study, under the direction of Claude 
Warford, came to an end recently, and 
Mr. Warford left for a six weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Before his departure “An Hour 
of Music” was given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House studios, the guest of honor 
being Mrs. Carroll Summer of the At- 
lanta Conservatory, who has been coach- 
ing with Mr. Warford during the sum- 
mer term. In addition to solos by this 
charming soprano other numbers were 
given artistically by Minnie Lamberts, 
soprano; Ralph Thomlinson, baritone; 
William Stevenson, tenor, and _ Rose- 
mary Pfaff, soprano. Miss Pfaff began 
an engagement in Chicago on Aug. 1, 
with “Tip-Top,” in which she sings the 
prima donna role. 

During Mr. Warford’s absence several 





of the students will continue coachi) 
under the direction of Willard Sek 
berg, one of his assistant teachers. 





Edward Falck to Arrange Music 
Scores for Riesenfeld Theaters 


Edward Falck, conductor, of N, 
York, has been appointed chief of ¢! 
department which arranges the ela! 
rate musical scores for the motion-p 
ture theaters under the direction 
Hugo Riesenfeld. Mr. Falck has in t 
past conducted the auditions for solois 
at these theaters. In his next post 
will succeed Emanuel Baer, who h 
been appointed assistant conductor 
the Rivoli Theater. 





Catarina Guerrieri Sings Rossini Ar 


Catarina Guerrieri, a twenty-year-o 
coloratura soprano, joined the list of Ni 
York’s singers when she appeared at t} 
Strand Theater last week. She is t!} 
possessor of a pleasing voice and sar 
the “Una Voce Poco Fa” aria from t} 
“Barber of Seville” with fluency and ad 
mirable technique. 


Frances Paperte with National Concerts 


A new artist under the manageme: 
of National Concerts, Inc., is Franc 
Paperte, mezzo-soprano of the Chica, 
Opera Association. Besides singing se 
eral principal réles with this company, 
Miss Paperte has appeared in concer 
in the Middle West. 


Olive Nevin and Assisting Artists Heard 
at Roycroft Convention 


EAST AurRorRA, N. Y., Aug. 14.—At the 
recent Roycroft convention, Olive Nevin, 
soprano, was one of the soloists, th 
being her fourth engagement at these 
conventions. She was assisted by Ellen 
Fulton, pianist; Julia Larsen, violinist, 
and Rosa Hamilton, contralto. All four 
artists were cordially received. 


Matzenauer Married in Czecho- 


slovak Republic 


Mme. 


In the issue of Aug. 6, it was state 
through an inadvertence, that Mn 
Matzenauer was married to Floyd Glot 
bach in “Carlsbad, Germany.” Carlsbad, 
the famous Bohemian resort, is in th 
new Czechoslovak Republic. 
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rather 


here. 


flying. 


as the main factor, 
of the text was well exemplified last night. 
gestive visualizations and displayed unusual imaginative variety 
usual to see the same artist as proficient on her bare feet as in ballet slippers——N. Y. Sun. 


Mile. 


Mile. 
dancing. 
her movements to suit the spirit of the composer. 
her art and a delightful sense of comedy. 
Telegram. 


various schools that 
but Virginie Mauret 
of esthetic stimulus. 

On her toes she 


Virginie Mauret, 
was enthusiastically 
Miss Mauret appeared in six numbers, 
home in each.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Virginie Mauret gave a programme of dances that charmed a large 
was by Michel Fokine and herself, and she was supported by an orchestra conducted by Erno Rapee 
She danced to compositions by Chopin, 
all.—N. Y. Evening World. 


Her 


A new and charming dancer 
imaginative, engaging and picturesque.—N. 
Virginie Mauret gave an interesting program of dances at Carnegie Hall last evening. 
Mauret made her American debut auspiciously, interpreting the music with real ability and charm.— 
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eMAURET 


WHO HAS BROUGHT NEW STIMULUS TO THE DANCE BY HER GREAT VERSA- 

TILITY, AS SHOWN IN HER DIVERSIFIED PROGRAM OF CLASSIQUE, BALLET, 
GREEK AND CHARACTER DANCES. 

New York Press Comments on Recent American Debut at Carnegie Hall: 

Dancer, 


Virginie Mauret in a program of dances at Carnegie Hall last evening had the high authority 
of Michel Fokine for a number of her interpretations, 

It was an ambitious list. she chose from-—Bach-Chopin, Elgar, 
dance preceded by an orchestral interlude from the corresponding composer. 

Miss Mauret is young—she displayed not a little skill in the sheer technique of tip toe dancing 
—while her girlish enthusiasm, grace and charm won and held 
large audience—N. 


Virginie Mauret, 


Y. Times. 


A Dance Debut. 
Accompanied by an orchestra cf some fifty pieces, 
night in Carnegie Hall—of dances—interpreting familiar works of Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Sarasate and Tschaikowsky. 
Miss Mauret is said to regard the music to which she dances not as the accompaniment, but 
which she tries to elucidate and express. 
The dancer herself gave a series of graceful and sug- 


Fokine’s Protégéee in Carnegie Hall. 
Mauret is a young woman of personal charm and considerable ability as a dancer. She 
has an excellent command of the technical skill which the members of the Ballet Russe have exhibited 


Mauret, unlike many other solo dancers, 
The orchestra does not change its tempo to 


A New Dancer. 
The possibilities of individual dancing would seem 
have cast their theories and practice at the feet of New York in recent years, 
managed to give her performance at Carnegie Hall last night some touches 


interpretations achieve a national 


Virginie Mauret Dances. 
who made her debut in a programme of dances at Carnegie Hall last night, 
that was appreciative of her 
each of a different style of dancing. 


received by a well-filled house, 


Elgar, 


Virginie Mauret. 

she came through with 
She is graceful and has at her command the conventional ballet steps in addition to original 
devices of her own.—N. 


undertaking was pretentious and 


Y. Morning World. 
Mile. 


‘ Morning Telegraph. 


does not 


She is a graceful dancer, 
She is beyond question a capable artist.—N. Y. Evening 


is both a technical satisfaction and an aesthetic 
quettings of conventional ballet dancing Miss Mauret develops still greater freedom of imagination, 
and when her 
Evening Mail. 


mood her 


Schumann and Tschaikowsky—and 


Mauret Makes Debut. 
made her debut last 
’. American. 


Applauded. 


given with a full symphony orchestra. 
Sarasate and Tschaikowsky, each 


the attention and applause of a 


Miss Virginie Mauret gave a recital last 
Elgar, Bach, Schumann, 
This fidelity to the meaning 


in her conceptions, and it is not 


intrude her own vagaries into her 
rather Mlle. Mauret brings 
with a keen feeling for 


suit her moods, 


to have been pretty well exhausted by the 


stimulus. Beyond the pirou 


dramatic sense is obvious. 


interpretations 
She was equally at 
audience. The chirography 


found favor in 


success and colors and skirts 


night. Her dance interpretations were 


Miss 
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MUSICIANS IN CHICAGO 
PREPARE FOR NEW SEASON 


frank Mannheimer to Open Studio— 
Rudolph Reuter and Frank 
Parker Arrange Plans 


CHIcAGOo, Aug. 15.—Frank Mann- 
heimer has returned to Chicago to open 
, studio in the Fine Arts Building after 
in absence of two years. During that 
time he conducted a studio in New York, 
was assistant musical critic of the New 
York Telegram and spent a year on tour 
through the South and West with James 
Woodard. Mr. Mannheimer will be 
heard in several recitals during the com- 
ing season. 

After a thorough rest following his 
six weeks’ master-class session, Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, is preparing for his fall 
and winter concert season. He plans to 
include in his répertoire a number of 
seldom-played works, among them a new 
waltz dedicated to him by Edward Col- 
lins, a little-known Schubert sonata, new 
works by several German composers, and 
a few of the less frequently played com- 
positions by Granados. Griffes’ Sonata 
will also be given a hearing in his Bos- 
ton recital. 

In addition to conducting a large class 
at the American Conservatory, and his 
duties as director of music at the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church, Frank Parker, 
baritone, had a large number of concert 
engagements last year. Mr. Parker 
will appear as soloist with five Chicago 
clubs next season. They are the North 
End Woman’s Club, the Arche Club, the 
West Side Co-Educational Club, Wil- 
mette Woman’s Club and the Rogers 
Park Woman’s Club. 

The Chicago Band gave a special pro- 
gram on Friday, Aug. 12, for the in- 


mates of eleven charitable institutions,’ 


among them the Home for the Friend- 
less, the Orphan Asylum, the Church 
Home for Aged Persons, the Old Peo- 
ple’s Home and the Home for Incurables. 


Give Benefit Concert at Saranac Lake 


SARANAC LAKE, N. Y., Aug. 12.— 
Three artists made memorable the benefit 
concert for the Saranac Lake Society for 
the Control of Tuberculosis, Inc. They 
were William Gustafson, Jr., bass, with 
Mary Capewell Gustafson as accompan- 
ist; Harriet van Emden, soprano, with 
Florence Harvey at the piano, and 
Sascha Culbertson, violinist, who was 
aided by Emanuel Balaban, pianist. 





French Mayors Suspended for Attitude 
Toward National Anthem 


A number of years ago, the French 
Minister of the Interior issued an order 
that the singing of “La Marseillaise”’ 
should be an essential feature of school 
commencements. This ruling was not 
enforced with any particular rigidity, but 
since the war, patriotic sentiment among 
those in authority has caused a different 
attitude. According to a copyrighted 
dispatch in the New York Herald, a new 
circular was issued last month by the 


Préfect of the Seine, calling to the atten- 
tion of all mayors in his district that no 
prizes could be given unless the children 
sang “La Marseillaise.’” Two mayors 
rebelled, those of Puteaux on the out- 
skirts of Paris, and Villetaneuse. The 
former said that the singing of the na- 
tional hymn was offensive to his ears and 
contrary to the convictions of the ma- 
jority of his townspeople, and the latter 
refused, into the bargain, to take any 
part in the national celebration on July 
14. Both have been suspended from 
their office for one month. 


Albany Theater Managers Ask Wage 


Cut of Musicians 


N. Y. . 15.—The Albany 
ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 1 The Albany 
r ’ . . 

Theater Managers’ Association, recently 
organized, has decided to make a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in the wages of musi- 
cians employed in motion picture houses. 
The local theaters of the Proctor man- 
agement are not included in the organi- 
zation. The proposed reduction will be 
opposed by the local union, say officials. 


Jacksonville, Fla., to Hear Leading Art- 
ists Next Season 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, Aug. 13.—Wil- 
liam Meyer and L. K. Benedict, concert 
managers, have booked ten leading art- 
ists for appearances here during the fall 
and winter, insuring an active musical 
season for Jacksonville. Other series 
are being arranged by Mrs. I. A. Zach- 
arias and by the firm of Davies & Davies. 

W. M. 





Chicago Musicians Wed 

CuicaGco, Aug. 15.—Mme. Elsie Hart- 
han Arendt, soprano, and Edwin Stanley 
Seder, head of the organ department of 
the Music School of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, were married on Aug. 10. Mrs. 
Seder’s father was at one time director 
of the Imperial Conservatory at Odessa, 
and later director of the National Con- 
servatory of Chile. . S. O 


Albany Singer to Tour with Geraldine 
Farrar 

ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 13.—Edgar 
Schofield, baritone, soloist of the Men- 
delssohn Club of Albany, will begin a 
twenty weeks’ concert tour with Gerald- 
ine Farrar on Oct. 9. Mr. Schofield has 
also been engaged to appear with Miss 
Farrar at the Biltmore morning musi- 
cales in New York. 


DALLAS, TEx.—Pupils of Henri La- 
bonte presented “The Mikado” at the 
New Majestic Theater on Aug. 2 and 3, 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. La- 
bonte. Earle McCoy conducted the or- 
chestra. A smooth performance was 
given, and the rodles were creditably 
sung. Those in the cast were Henri La- 
bonte as Nanki-Poo, Mrs. Labonte as 
Katisha, George Crosthwaite as_ the 
Mikado, Frank J. Kelly as Koko, and 
Harry M. Gibney, Marcel Jones, Thelma 
Crank, Leh Little, Merrill Granger and 
Janice Meredith in minor roles. 


HUNTINGTON SEEKS CONCERT GUARANTY 


Business Men Invited to Aid 
Series Presented by 
Choral Association 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., Aug. 15.—A 
plan to put the annual series of concerts 
given by the Huntington Choral Associa- 
tion, under the management of Alfred 
Wiley, on a solid financial basis by hav- 
ing the series underwritten by 100 of 
Huntington’s leading business men to the 
extent of $100 each was launched last 
week by the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. 
The plan has met with general favor. 


In case of a deficit the guarantors 
will be called upon to pay on a pro-rata 
basis. It is expected, however, that 
with the strong public support of these 
concerts the season’s receipts will not 
only exceed the expenses, but may even 
wipe out a deficit of $1,400 which has ac- 
crued in the ten years that the organiza- 
tion has been in existence. 

The association was some years ago a 
chorus of about 200 voices which, with 
Mr. Wiley as conductor, produced a num- 
ber of large works with assisting artists. 
For the past two or three years, how- 
ever, it has ceased to operate as a chorus 
and has only sponsored artists’ recitals, 
managed by Mr. Wiley. E. M. S. 





SEATTLE MUSICIANS HEAR 
CARL FAELTEN IN RECITAL 


MacVeigh 
Course 


Conducts Lecture 
Leon Sperry to Open 


Vocal Studio 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 13.—The last 
part of the summer season opened with 
a recital by Carl Faelten, of the Faelten 
School of Music in Boston, who was 
heard in a musicale at the home of Mme. 
Davenport Engberg on Aug. 1. A large 
number of Seattle musicians were pres- 
ent. His program consisted of the 
Handel Chaconne, Beethoven’s Sonata 
Op. 111, two Chopin numbers, two Schu- 
mann Novellettes, and a Brahms Ca- 
priccio and Scherzo. Brilliance of his 
technique and the elasticity of style 
characterized his work. 

Francis MacVeigh instituted a course 
of lectures in Cathedral Hall, on the 
Justine Ward system of sight reading 
and liturgical music on Aug. 1. Mr. 
MacVeigh has a large class attending 
the daily sessions. 

Among the visitors in Seattle during 
the past week have been William Man- 
sell Wilder, conductor of the Orpheus 
Club of Portland, Ore.; Laura Jones 
Rawlinson, normal teacher of the Dun- 
ning system of improved music study; 
and Leon Sperry, who has returned after 
a year’s study in Chicago and New York 
with prominent vocal teachers. Mr. 
Sperry will devote his time to teaching. 

Latham True, organist, of Portland, 
Me., and associate editor of the Ameri- 
can Organist, accompanied by Mrs. True, 
arrived in Seattle by automobile on 
Aug. 7, having traversed the continent. 
Mr. True may locate somewhere on the 
Coast. 

Jack Perine, a young pianist and a 
pupil of Boyd Wells, made a good im- 
pression with the Coliseum Symphony on 
Aug. 7. Michele de Caro, baritone, who 
has appeared in concerts in the North- 
west, left on Aug. 6 for Milan, Italy, 
where he will remain for two or three 


Francis 





years coaching for grand opera. Mr. 
de Caro studied here with T. Francis 
Smith. D. 8S. C. 
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Hurlbut in Spokane Recital 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 6.—Harold 
Hurlbut, tenor, made a deep impression 
in the recital which he gave here on 
July 25. He gave American songs as well 
as operatic arias on his program. Es- 
pecially well received was his delivery of 
Katherine Glen’s “Homeward Bound.” 


Schmitz Conducts 
Class in Seattle 

SEATTLE, Aug. 15.—E. Robert Schmitz, 
pianist, has arrived in Seattle to open 
a master class in the Cornish School. A 
number of social events have been given 
in his honor. 





E. Robert Master 





Augusta Cottlow to Open Albany Series 

ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 13.—The Music 
Department of the Women’s Club has 
engaged Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, 
to open its season with a recital on Oct. 
6. This concert will be the first of the 
season for Miss Cottlow, also. The pian- 
ist is well-known in Albany. 


“Pilgrim Pageant” May Be Repeated 





Boston, Aug. 15.—Public interest in 
the “Pilgrim Pageant,” produced by 
Professor Baker at Plymouth, has been 
so pronounced that the Massachusetts 
Centenary Committee may authorize ex- 
tra performances. The last performance 
in accordance with the original plan was 


» 


given on Aug. 13. 








ELLEN 


RUMSE 


Contralto 





Photo by Aldene 


New York Tribune: 


Miss Rumsey disp'ayed a voice of a peculiarly rich qual- 
ity and of ample power, and she showed an understand 
ing of the virtues of legato It was a debut which 
ought to encourage her, as besides her natural gifts she 
howed an intelligence of interpretation which is un 
usual for so young a singer 

New York Times: 
Ellen Rumsey made a successful concert debut last eve 
ning in Aeolian Hall. Her voice is sympathetic, warm 
and bright in quality, used with intelligence and some 
skill She sang with an unaffected charm that won her 
large audience 

New York World: 
An engaging presence and a fresh, attractive voice 
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AFTER CARUSO, WAGNER 


N company with much rash talk about Caruso’s 

potential successor, there has been  soberer 
speculation as to changes in the Metropolitan’s 
répertoire likely to result from the passing of the 
king of tenors. Those who for some time have 
argued that a re-adjustment for the better would 
follow the eventual departure of Caruso and one or 
two other singers whose presence at the Metropol- 
itan has made the so-called star system inevitable, 
may have to wait a while for their cherished dawn 
of a new day when the opera, and not the singer, 
will be the thing. Other artists, if not so popular 
as Caruso, are certain to be prime favorites, and 
if they are exploited, as it seems probable they 
will be, this will be because the operatic public 
continues to clamor for opportunity to hear these 
singers in réles adapted to their individual artistic 
personalities. 

With respect to the operas which remained to 
Caruso in his final years, only “La Juive”’ seems 
certain to go into the discard, though it is quite 
likely that “Samson” and “Prophéte” will similarly 
be dropped. There is no other tenor who can be 
called to mind worthy to succeed Caruso as Eleazar. 
Without him, interest in the old Halévy work would 
scarcely justify its retention in the répertoire. The 
one experiment with another tenor in “Samson” 
last season was scarcely a gratifying one. True, 
there are other admirable Samsons—the French 
tenors, Franz and Dalmores—but they are not at 
the Metropolitan. Such interest as there was in 
“Prophéte” centered in Caruso’s Jean of Leyden. 
The Meyerbeer work was not, in fact, given at all 
last season, though once announced, Caruso’s illness 





causing the substitution of another opera. “Juive,” 
“Prophéte” and “Samson” were, pictorially, among 
the most attractive examples of the Metropolitan’s 
skill in stagecraft, but only Caruso’s participation 
vitalized the performances for the opera clientéle. 

Of the tenor’s other rdéles, there will be no 
thought of shelving Canio. “Pagliacci” will be 
variously paired with other operas, as in the past, 
even though no new master of sorrowful song will 
arise to compare with the fallen giant in the pathos 
of the part, or approach him in the spontaneous 
fun, which, for Caruso, made this a réle of such 
striking contrast. “L’Elisir d’Amore” can be sung 
by any of several tenors available to the Metropol- 
itan, though none can give it the humor of Caruso’s 
Nemorino. “Forza del Destino” and “Manon Les- 
caut” were the other ‘Caruso operas of the last 
stage of his unmatched career. They, like “L’Eli- 
sir,” could be dropped and never missed, but if they 
are to be retained other tenors can sing them well 
enough. 

More novelties may, or may not, follow Caruso’s 
departure. The Metropolitan has been generous in 
the number of new works offered in recent years, 
either in the way of experiments or revivals, and may 
not find it practical to increase its budget of fresh 
undertakings. Last season they numbered eight, 
and nine are announced for the forthcoming span 
of opera. There are new Teutonic works, such as 
those of Schreker, as yet untouched. The surface 
of the Russian Nationalist operas has scarcely been 
scratched. They beckon, as no new singer in 
Europe is beckoning. Furthermore, there are those 
who feel that the real successor for the greatest of 
tenors will be the greatest of opera composers, and 
that while only “Die Walkiire” has been definitely 
announced for restoration in the coming season, the 
other music dramas must follow soon. Willing to 
bide their time, they can answer the world question 
by the prediction, “After Caruso, Wagner.” 
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PUT THE BEST FOOT FORWARD 


OT because it takes to task the estimable dean 

of America’s» symphony conductors—whose 
long and varied services in behalf of this country’s 
music cannot be disposed of so easily—but because 
it marshals in array a formidable list of native 
composers whose works are worthy of representing 
the New World in the musical congresses of the 
Old, the letter of Edgar Henderson reproduced in 
the Open Forum of this issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
anent the program of American music played in 
London by Walter Damrosch merits and invites 
more than cursory attention. 

The criticisms directed at Dr. Damrosch can, 
with equal profit, be taken to heart by other con- 
ductors. There is point for them, as well, in what 
this letter has to say regarding the unrepresenta- 
tive character of some recent “all-American” pro- 
grams. Would Albert Coates be willing to have 
British music judged by a similar selection of Eng- 
lish compositions? Would Vincent d’Indy or Rich- 
ard Strauss speak for France or Germany in ac- 
cents which his countrymen would consider sim- 
ilarly trite, timid, perfunctory, and uninspired? 

It is quite possible that if some of the composers 
suggested by Mr. Henderson had been represented 
rather than those found on Mr. Damrosch’s pro- 
gram, similar complaint could have been made. 
But there is no escaping the conviction that there 
is too little venture in the choice of such programs, 
too much willingness to stand or fall by works 
which err rather on the side of sins of omission 
than of commission, too easy an acceptance of 
the idea that MacDowell, plus a trifle or two that 
keeps close to the ground, is all that can well 
be risked when American music is being appraised. 
We need more courage in our program-making. 

American composition has progressed beyond the 
stage of swaddling clothes. It can talk and walk. 
Who but the conductors are to blame if it fails, 
when the door is opened, to put its best foot for- 
ward? 
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OW that the veteran Saint-Saéns, in his anx- 

iety to prove that Bach, Gluck and Mozart 
were not Germans, has rediscovered that the com- 
poser of “Don Giovanni” was a Tyrolean, who is 
to blame if some blunderer credits him with the 
authorship of a few yodels? 


~_ 


HE great French baritone, Maurice Renaud, 
T went to paintings for the inspiration of many 
of his remarkable dramatic portraits. Perhaps 
some of our more recent baritones have made 
similar studies—but of the comic supplements. 
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Photo by Fernand de Gueldre, . Chicago F 
Rothier, Scotti and Alice Gentle Working Out a Thrill- 
ing Moment in “La Navarraise” 


There is no baritone part in Massenet’s “La Navar- 
raise,” which prompts a question as to why the expres- 
sive lineaments and equally expressive figure of Antonio 
Scotti are to be discerned in the very center of this 
photograph. The answer is that the baritone, in his 
later-day capacity of impresario, is supervising a re- 
hearsal of the operatic thriller, with Alice Gentle and 
Leon Rothier as principals. The photograph shows him 
asserting his fine Italian hand in the working out of 
some of the details. Miss Gentle, after having been 
strikingly successful in the opera at Ravinia, will sing 
in it on the forthcoming tour of the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company. Geraldine Farrar, who is to sing the part 
at the Metropolitan, journeyed to Chicago to see one 
of the Ravinia performances. 


Loomis—At Long Lake, Ind., Clarence Loomis is 
completing the score of an opera, romantic in vein, 
the libretto of which is by Gale Young Rice. It is 
called “A Night in Avignon.” The first act is complete 
and the composer is now at work on the other two. 


De Lys—Ostend and the Riviera, where she so- 
journed while singing in opera in Europe, have the 
tang of sea air, but this summer Edith de Lys, dra- 
matic soprano, has found the surf at Long Beach 
much to her liking, and has been one of the most per- 
sistent of the bathers at the popular Long Island sum- 
mering place. 


Cadman—Although rumor has it that he has been 
deep in the score of a new and important work, those 
who have seen Charles Wakefield Cadman in recent 
weeks say he has been deepest in the sands at La 
Jolla, the lovely California seaside resort. There, he 
was described as spending hours in the surf or sunning 
on the beach, and, in his own words, “Just loafing 
and inviting his soul.” 


Paderewski—From San Francisco comes a tale that 
Ignace Jan Paderewski has taken up sleight of hand 
and that Mme. Paderewski has become interested in 
crystal gazing, which is said to be quite a fad around 
Atascadero. The long hands of the erstwhile virtuoso 
and former premier of Poland are said to have out- 
witted a San Francisco professional magician when the 
two tried out some tricks recently. 


Saint-Saéns—Although now eighty-six years old, or 
well past the mark when Verdi wrote “Falstaff,” 
Camille Saint-Saéns is said to be energetically at work 
upon a new opera, the details of which are being 
guarded with the greatest secrecy. This, it is said, will 
be his last work in composition. When it is finished, 
the veteran intends to devote the remainder of his life 
to a historical review of French music. 


Bonucci—If the aviator-violinist, Albert Spalding, 
were to cast his eyes about for another aviator-musi- 
cian with whom to talk shop and exchange war experi- 
ences, he would not have to look further than Arturo 
Bonucci, the young Italian, who established himself as 
a concert ’cellist in New York last season. Bonucci was 
in the air service of his country during the war and 
had one particularly thrilling experience when he tried 
to sink a submarine, but fell into the sea at almost the 
very place where he had dropped his bombs. 


Goldman—More requests have been received for 
Wagner’s music than that of any other composer, Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, conductor of concerts on the 
Columbia Green, recently stated, with respect to the 
letters that have come to him asking him to play vari- 
ous numbers. Tchaikovsky stood next to Wagner 
in number of requests for his music. On the basis 
of these letters, Mr. Goldman expressed himself as be- 
lieving that so-called popular music is not in fact as 
popular with the average audience as music of a better 
character. 
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E used to wonder where the flies go 
in the wintertime. The current 
ditty, however, seems to have effectually 
cleared up the mystery. But a greater 
problem to our inquiring mind was re- 
lated to the stabling of piano-organs and 
kindred terrors that infest the day. 
Often, as we fled from the raucous 
strains intended as an accompanimental 
expression to a colloquial description of 


an endearing locality roughly defined as | 


a place “Where the Black-eyed Susans 
grow,” we wondered what became of the 
instrument of torture after Tony or 
Beppe had finished collecting largess for 
the day and gone home to his sposa and 
his bambino. In our wildest moments 
we had visions of a hurdy-gurdy being 
pushed, lifted and threatened up the un- 
yielding ways of a tenement stoop, but 
it never seemed a satisfactory explana- 
tion. 

Then, someone discovered a regular 
garage down on City Hall Place and 
proceeded to interview the proprietor. 
A garage for street organs! Just think 
of it! We tried to, and we had more 
wild visions; dreams of an organized 
vendetta, a midnight raid of stalwarts 
cowled in the standard pattern of the 
Ku-Klux Klan, led by Mr. Finck; in our 
febrile mind we heard the dying groans 
of those hapless hurdy-gurdies, the last 
agonized shriek of a power-plus calliope, 
the awful gasp of a stray accordion with 
a busted bellows! Instead of serving 
them with gas and free air we served 
them with their deserts! 


Taste Declining 


But it appears that things are not as 
bad as they might be. The race of organ- 
grinders is dying out. The old stagers 
stick to it, but there are few to carry on 
the traditions of the ancient calling 
when these old stagers pass out and 
join a heavenly master class to learn 
the rudiments of a paradisal harp. New 
conditions have cut the string and “da 
monk” has already made his escape. No 
longer does he doff his miniature cap 
and beg for pennies from passers-by. 
And the organ-grinder is going with 
him. The garage business is not what 
it used to be. 

“The people don’t seem to care about 
music, the way they used to!” is how 
the garage-man explains it, and just as 
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we are getting our typewriter cleared 
for action on that time-honored subject 
“The Development of Musical Apprecia- 
tion in America,” too! Well, as some- 
one has remarked once or twice, there 
are two sides to every question! And 
then there’s prohibition! There is pro- 
hibition and prohibition, and this time 
we are not making a direct reference to 
organists so we are feeling heated. 
“When men have had a drink or two,” 
runs the tale of the organ-grinder, 
“they are more affected by the music!” 
Personally we don’t need a drink or two 
to be affected! If we hear one hurdy- 
gurdy you would imagine we were a 
case of wood alcohol. 











The Inadequacy of Herbert 


Once upon a time we were hard- 
hearted. We used to thrill to and utter- 
ly approve the sentiments of that ballad 
of the dead that George Grossmith, Jr., 
was wont to sing: 


There used to be an organ man 
Who played along our street. 
But now he'll never play again, 
His heart has ceased to beat. 
For I sallied forth one evening 
When the light was getting dim, 
And I pulled out my revolver 
And I pointed it at him. 


We hesitate to quote the rest of it, but 
how many times we have felt like 
emulating the example of that brave 
person! But somehow, whenever we 
saw Tony or Beppe we would feel in our 
pocket for a dime or a quarter and slink 
furtively away as though to escape the 
rattle of the coin in the tin. We knew 
we were false to our neighbors, but we 
were always hopelessly foolish. And 
then we would call to Herbert, who 
lived next door, and we would appeal to 
him with hysterical shrieks and impreca- 
tions. Then Herbert would vow to 
settle the matter once and for all. He 
would knit his brow determinedly as he 
loaded his automatic, and, with fierce 
oath, would storm down the stoop—and 
give Tony a half a dollar. We would 
afterwards expostulate with Herbert, but 
he was always extravagant. 


Spring Cleaning 


Says Punch: Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre 
du Printemps” is still the subject of con- 
siderable controversy among musical 
critics. It has been suggested that the 
introduction of a chorus of charwomen 
would make it more intelligible to the 
British public. 
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[* this department MusIcaL AMERICA 
will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
sucit as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
| mications should bear the name and 
' address of the writer. Address Editor, 
} The Question Boz. 
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Artists’ Birthdays 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me the dates and places of 
birth of the following artists? 1. Toscha 
Seidel; 2. Jascha Heifetz; 3. Efrem Zim- 
balist; 4. Richard Buhlig, 

ORINOKO. 


Cambridge, Md., Aug. 10, 1921. 

1. Toscha Seidel, Odessa, Nov. 4, 1900. 
2. Jascha Heifetz, Vilna, 1899. 3. Efrem 
Zimbalist, Rostov, Russia, April 9, 1889. 
1. Richard Buhlig, Chicago, Dec. 21, 
1s 80. 

: %.s 
Tosti Songs 


Question Box Editor: 

Some years ago I heard Melba in “The 
Barber of Seville’ and in the Music Les- 
son Scene, she sang as encore, two 
songs, accompanying herself at the piano. 

believe they were both by Tosti. 
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Would you have any idea as to their 
titles? CLARA TEN BRYCK. 
Albany, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1921. 


Mme. Melba frequently sang Tosti’s 
“Serenata” and “Mattinata” at concerts 
and sometimes used one or both of them 
in “The Barber.” It is more than likely 
that these are the songs you refer to. 
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Luigi Mancinelli 


Question Box Editor: 

Is Luigi Mancinelli who conducted at 
the Metropolitan in the ’nineties still 
living? When was he born and where? 

ELENA STROUD. 

New York City, Aug. 7, 1921. 


Mancinelli died in Italy on Feb. 2, 


1921. He was born at Orvieto on Feb. 
5, 1848. 
ae ee 
The Mandolin 


Question Box Editor: 

Where does the mandolin get its name? 
Is the instrument ever used in serious 
orchestral music? PLECTRUM. 

Lynchburg, Va., Aug. 10, 1921... 

The name “mandolin” is derived from 
the Italian word “mandorla” meaning 
“almond” because the instrument is more 
or less the shape of an almond. The in- 






INWAY 


Steinway | 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 

Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 

| ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 

| to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


propriate. 
erate price. 
| 


nearest you, 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


Illustrated literature, describing che various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in Lendon, Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntingten, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


world. 


strument occurs from time to time in 
serious scores usually to produce some 
especial dramatic effect such as the sere- 
nade in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and 
that in Gretry’s “L’ Amant Jaloux.” Beet- 
hoven had a friend, Krumpholz who was 
an excellent mandolin player and for him 
Beethoven composed a mandolin sonata. 
Other works in which the instrument is 
used, are Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro” and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna.” 
7 ? ? 


Two-Piano Music 


Question Box Editor: 

Would you be kind enough to recom- 
mend to me some pieces for two pianos, 
something not too difficult. S. R. D. 

Leadville, Col., Aug. 2, 1921. 


Most music written for two pianos is 
fairly difficult. Grieg, however, wrote 
second-piano parts to two or three of 
Mozart’s sonatas, which are fairly easy. 
There are also the Mozart D Major So- 
nata for Two Pianos, “Feu Roulant,” by 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Duvernoy, and a Waltz by Arensky. 
There are numerous arrangements, also, 
of orchestral works some of which are 
very effective. 
> 2? 7? 
Changing One’s Voice 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it possible to change a voice from 
a contralto to a soprano or vice versa? 
One hears of it being done but I don’t 
see how it is possible. VOCALIST. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 12, 1921. 

In the last analysis, it is an impossi- 
bility. Often singers who have been 
singing entirely in their lower register 
discover that they have some high notes 
after all, and they think their voices 
have been “changed.” The deliberate 
training up of any voice invariably im- 
pairs its quality and just because a con- 
tralto learns to sing a high C she has 
not necessarily became a soprano. It is 
the “tessitura” or the part of the voice 
where the best notes lie, as well as the 
quality that classifies a voice. 
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OL ALBERTI, pianist, was born in 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., on Dec. 6, 1889. 
His father, an Italian, was an artist and 
lecturer. Mr. 


Alberti’s piano studies 


were pursued un- 
der Karl Reckzeh 


and Paul Stoye. 
He took up _ the 
study of ’cello 


when he was thir- 
teen for the pur- 
pose of playing 
chamber music and 
entering an orches- 
tra. ‘His. theoret- 
ical studies were 
completed with 
Adolph Brune and 
Felix Borowski. 
When fifteen, 
Mr. Alberti _be- 
came conductor of 
Musical College Sym- 


Sol Alberti 
the Chicago 


phony and conducted many orchestral 
programs and opera performances dur- 
ing his student days and also later dur- 
ing the five years that he taught at the 
institution. 

From Chicago he went to Kansas City, 
Mo., making his home there for six 
years and teaching piano and theory. 
He became conductor of the Kansas City 
Opera Company and conducted perform- 
ances of “Aida,” “Carmen,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Trovatore” and “Martha” there 
with such singers as Louise Homer, 
Marie Rappold, Morgan Kingston, Clar- 
ence Whitehill, Wheatley and others as 
guest artists. 

Mr. Alberti then came to New York 
where he now makes his home. His time 
is employed in teaching, accompanying 
and coaching. In the capacity of accom- 
panist and coach he has been associated 
with many well-known artists. Mr. 
Alberti married in 1914, his wife being 
a singer and teacher. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published tn this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. ‘They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 
yn Editor MusIcaL AMERICA. 











Representative American Composers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A perusal of the London daily papers 
with respect to the program of works by 
American composers, which Walter Dam- 
rosch conducted at the recent British 
Music Society’s Congress in London, 
reveals the fact that once more our na- 
tive composers were presented abroad 
with no particular success. Will the time 
ever come, when a program of orchestral 
compositions by Americans, representa- 
tive of the best that has been done and 
is being done in this country, will be 
heard abroad? 

Last winter Mr. Damrosch gave an 
“Historical Series” in New York, one 
of the programs being devoted to Amer- 
ican composers. On that program he 
performed the Chadwick Sinfonietta, 
Carpenter’s “Adventures in a Perambu- 
lator,” MacDowell’s “Indian” Suite, his 
own incidental music to “Iphigenia,” and 
John Powell’s “Negro Rhapsody.” The 
audience was frankly bored with it, Car- 
penter’s fanciful, but inconsequential, 
*“Perambulator” sounding old compared 
with the in reality much older but always 
vital “Indian” Suite of MacDowell. Mu- 
sicians sat at that concert and realized 
that MacDowell’s suite was valid to-day 
though thirty years old, while Carpen- 
ter’s suite, written not a decade ago, has 
already begun to pale. Mr. Damrosch 
could have learned a lesson from that 
concert. Apparently he did not. In Lon- 
don he played an American program no 
more representative of the best we can 
do in America than the one in his New 
York “Historical Series.” Londoners 
heard him play the MacDowell suite— 
the one item worthy of presentation any- 
where at any time—his own “Iphigenia” 
incidental music and the Carpenter “Per- 
ambulator.” 

Has Mr. 
Henry F. 


heard of 
Does he not know 


Damrosch never 
Gilbert? 


that admirable composer’s “Comedy 
Overture on Negro Themes,” or his 
“Riders to the Sea”? He has played 
Leo Sowerby’s brilliant overture “Comes 
Autumn Time” in New York. Why not 
play it in London? Then there are or- 
chestral composers in America named 
Rubin Goldmark, Victor Herbert, Charles 
Martin Loeffler, Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
Arthur Foote, Arne Oldberg, Emerson 
Whithorne, Henry Hadley, Eric De- 
lamarter, Harold Morris, Deems Taylor, 
Carl Busch, Frederick Jacobi, Cecil Bur- 
leigh, Reginald Sweet. Has the now 
recognized gift of the late Charles T. 
Griffes lost an exponent in Mr. Damrosch, 
who during the last year of the com- 
poser’s life gave the premiére of his 
Poem for flute and orchestra, George 
Barrére playing the solo part? Surely 
Griffes’ “The Pleasure Dome of Kubla 
Khan” is worth playing, as are Mr. 
Goldmark’s “Samson” and “Requiem,” 
unless the fact that the Griffes had a 
Boston Symphony premiére and the 
Goldmark pieces came to their initial 
hearings at New York Philharmonic con- 
certs under Josef Stransky’s baton dis- 
qualifies them with Mr. Damrosch. A 
very poor reason, we think. 

Modesty is not a quality exhibited by 
orchestral conductors of our day, at any 
rate, not by the majority of them. Nor 
is it a quality demanded (though 
always appreciated) by serious listeners. 
Mr. Damrosch can scarcely be said to 
suffer from it, for out of all the avail- 
able orchestral compositions by Ameri- 
cans he included his own “Iphigenia’”’ in- 
cidental music on his American program 
in New York last season and then did 
it again in London. For forty years he 
has been writing music attempting to 
convince the public that he is both a 
composer and a conductor. He has had 
many opportunities, his operas “The 
Scarlet Letter” and “Cyrano” both hav- 
ing had Metropolitan Opera hearings. 
His comic opera “The Dove of Peace” 
had a no happier fate than his more 
pretentious grand operas. To date he 
has written one successful song, “Danny 
Deever,” and Kipling’s poem had more 
than a tiny share in the success attend- 
ant upon that composition. Still, it is 
something to write a successful song. 
But in our opinion it is no reason for 
taking up a place on an orchestral pro- 
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CHICAGO HERALD 


The crowds aren’t going to Ravinia 
only to HEAR Alice Gentle this 
Summer, 
her, and to see her in some of the 
best operatic acting offered in many 
a day. 


After her Ravinia Park engagement Alice Gentle, Mezzo-Soprano, is 
engaged for the tour of the Scotti Opera Co. 
and January will be given over to a transcontinental concert tour. 


Exclusive Direction of 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
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gram of what are supposed to be repre- 
sentative works by American composers 
who write for the orchestra. 
EDGAR HENDERSON. 
Jersey City, N. J., July 26, 1921. 





Organist Deplores Criticism of Instru- 
ment 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 
The cynical tone of criticism by 
Harold D. Phillips in his article upon the 
organ in your issue of Aug. 6 is greatly 
to be deplored, and his statements that 
the King of Instruments is “ostracized 
by musicians in general,” also that it is 
looked upon as “an intruder in the concert 


room,” and furthermore thai a spirit of 
“indifference” prevails towards its exist- 
ence, are very far from the facts, for 
never before in the history of the world 
has so much interest been manifested in 
the organ as at the present time, and 
never before has there been such a de- 
mand for larger and better organs 
everywhere, not only in the churches, but 
in our concert halls. 

Examples of indifference and apathy 
will be found only in the minds of a cer- 
tain class of narrow musicians who are 
jealous of the superior position which 
the organ now occupies in the musical 
world, and it is but natural that they 
should not take “even a semblance of 
interest in the enormous and constantly 
developing potentialities of the modern 
organ.” If such musicians have “no use 
for the organ as a concert instrument,’ 
the world at large is showing a most 
decided and ever increasing interest in 
the grandest of all musical instruments. 

There is no feeling whatsoever among 
organists to-day of ‘ ‘isolation in the mu- 
sical world,” and if it is true that their 
fellow-musicians “refuse the organ a 
legitimate standing as a concert instru- 
ment,” there is only one conclusion to be 
placed upon such an attitude. However, 
in view of the actual status of the organ 
situation at the present time, why should 
we “bother our heads upon the subject 
one way or the other’? 

Now as to the “typical organ recital” 
being “devoid of refinement, finish, 
honesty of purpose, or even common ac- 
curacy,” as Mr. Phillips openly declares, 
I must beg to differ with him. Organists 
who are worthy of the name, and there 
are a great many of them, are not only 
serious and sincere, but high-minded, 
refined and painstaking in their work 
to the highest artistic degree, and if we 
follow the line of succession rapidly 
from Johann Sebastian Bach, the father 
of them all, down to the greatest players 
of the present day, we will find such 


names as Johann =  and_é£@“Frederick 
Schneider, Ludwig Krebs, Mendelssohn, 
Rheinberger, Ritter, Fischer, Merkel, 


Max Reger, Karg-Elert, Haupt, Thiele, 
Reubke, Lemmens, Saint-Saéns, César 
Franck, Guilmant, Widor, Best, Bossi, 
Smart, Archer, Samuel P. Warren, Dud- 
ley Buck, John K. Paine, etc. 

I deny that the marvelous development 
in the construction and resources of the 
organ in recent years serve to render it 
less responsive and capable of “spontane- 
ous expression” or of “individuality” 


the part of the player, although it must 


















OSCAR NICASTRO 
’Cellist 


World’s Famous 


Dr. Maurice Halperson said: 


“Without question ranks with the 
best players. 
tremely 
large, colorful, beautiful singing 
tone, possesses perfect mental con- 
trol of the composition rendered 
and is the possessor of a technic 
developed to the height of virtu- 
osity.” 
Staats-Zeitung und Herold, New 
York City, N. Y. 
For Dates and Terms Address 


245 West 47th St. 


be admitted that there seems to be a 
tendency among certain organ builders 
and organ fanatics at the present tim: 
to “outdo the other fellow” merely in th. 
matter of size and multitudinous com 
plications which render the task of mani 
pulation for the organist far too labori 
ous and bewildering. Such colcssal in 
struments should be termed musica 
monstrosities. 

Finally, in regard to the “nature of 
the programs presented”: many recital. 
ists make a very great mistake in thei) 
public playing, by introducing only suc} 
music as appeals directly to their ow: 
individual taste, forgetting, or perhap- 
not realizing the fact, that in the ma 
jority of cases, the musical problems 
upon which they have spent hours, day 
or weeks, to unravel or comprehend, can 
not possibly be understood in a sing), 
hearing, and yet many of these ver 
pieces, if presented occasionally and dis- 
creetly, might prove to be exceeding]: 
interesting and delightful to the genera 


public. But, why play over the head: 
of the people all of the time? That ji 
folly, and even worse than “playin: 


down to the audience” most of the tim: 
or in order to interest and hold th 
masses, the programs must contain, t: 
a certain extent, a variety of attractiv. 
elements, which should be made t 
appeal directly to them. Theodor 
Thomas has been called “the greates 
program maker” in the orchestral fiel 
of music, but he began with “Traumerei,’ 
etc., and introduced very sparingly 21 
first the severer and more _ intricat: 
classes of composition. Why indeed then 
should organists decry the simpler forms 
of melody? He should however, by al! 
means, carefully discriminate betwee: 
good and bad music in the selection o! 
his répertoire, and prepare even th: 
simplest numbers with the same pains- 
taking care, that he would exercise upor 
the most elaborate and complicated com- 
positions. In this way only can he hoy: 
to elevate the standard and appeal of his 
programs, and arrive at any degree o! 
perfection in his own playing. 
CLARENCE EDpy. 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 10, 1921. 


To Memorize or Not to Memorize 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

While looking over some clippings 
from various musical magazines, | 
chanced to find a short article written 
by Francesco Berger, Professor of 
Pianoforte at the Royal Academy of 
Music, in London. He strongly de- 
nounces the present-day custom of play 
ing from memory as being idiotic and 
not in the least artistic. 

I heard, through necessity, not choice, 
every piano recital given at Aeolian Hal! 
last season. Towards the close of the 
season I suffered keenly from musica! 
indigestion. The sound of a piano would 
cause me to stop my ears and pray to 
heaven for relief. I found myself wan- 
dering aimlessly around asking myself 
what it was all about. Why all this 
mad scramble to give recitals, concerts, 
and what-nots in Aeolian Hall or any 
other hall when the poor youngsters and 
others not so young, had nothing to say’ 
And why hadn’t they anything to say? 
Why did they say what they did, so 
poorly? Most of the dears were well 
provided for technically—and financial- 
ly, so it seemed. Professor Berger’s 
article gave me one answer. 





[Ccntinued on page 19] 
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Musical America’s 


Open Forum 


[Continued from page 18] 

The one great cry in the musical world 
to-day is—memorize! “Don’t you dare 
set foot upon any stage unless you can 
play your entire program from memory. 
It simply isn’t being done. Let me quote 
a few sentences from Professor Berger’s 
article. 

“The act of memorizing is waste of 
time, waste of energy, a fruitless tax 
upon the brain. It has no more relation 
with artistic performance than the ma- 
terial of which the seat at the piano is 
constructed has with the fingers. Indeed, 
in some cases, not to say in many, it 
retards and interferes with the highest 
obtainable executive result; for, while 
the pianist is making the mental effort 
of trying to remember what comes next, 
he cannot possibly give undivided atten- 
tion to his rendering of the music.” 
Alas! how sadly some of the music I 
heard last season was rendered—not to 
say, mutilated. “And again, playing 
from memory is no indication of higher 
musicianship. If he labors at it long 
enough, any fool can commit a piece to 
memory.” “Playing from memory is one 
of the inane phases of that modern 
abomination ‘virtuosity,’ an abomination 
which it is devoutly hoped future gen- 
erations may hold so cheap as to dis- 
courage in others and discard in them- 
selves.” 

To memorize, or not to memorize, that 
is the question and Professor Berger’s 
side is refreshing to say the least. I 
have heard too often, the other side. 
After all, what is the ultimate object in 
piano playing? Is it to display the 
charms and skill of the performer? Is 
it to bask in the sunshine of sweet ap- 
plause? Or could it be to please and 
interest others with the wondrous beauty 
of an inspired composition? 

When I give my recital (?) at Lino- 
leum Hall, I shall trudge out upon the 
stage with all my music under my arm 
and I shall turn pages myself. I shall 
hear the derisive howl of the critics and 
musicians, but I shan’t care. For I am 
going to play, and I am going to play 
beautifully, because it is the best way. 
I can play beautifully, and if I have 
pleased three people in my audience 
I know I shall have three people in my 
audience—I shall be happy. And for an 
encore I shall play over and over again 
the following: To all pianists; Play! 
Play beautifully! Use your notes if you 
will, but ye gods! forget self and play! 














oo ae 


And don’t you dare set foot upon any 
public platform until you can play beau- 
tifully! RAYMOND D. VICKERS. 
Baldwin, L. I., Aug. 11, 1921. 





Westerner Praises Volumes of New York 
Music Critics 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Recently in reading in your columns a 
review of Mr. Henderson’s latest vol- 
ume, dealing with the early history of 
singing, I was impressed again, as | 
have been in the past, with the able work 
which our leading American critics have 
done in a sphere other than their daily 
routine on the newspapers for which 
they write. I refer, of course, to their 
published volumes on musical subjects, 
representing much original resource as 
well as the fruits of their experience. 

Probably the late James Gibbons 
Huneker was the best known of the New 
York critics on the library shelf, due to 
his exceptional and highly ornate style 
—what he himself called “polyphonic 
prose.” But I feel that too many of his 
readers have only dabbled in his more 
spectacular essays. For music, his 
magnum opus was his volume on Chopin, 
which challenges comparison and is es- 
sentially a musician’s work. His analy- 
sis of Brahms in “Mezzo-Tints,”’ too, 
should be known to every pianist. 

Henry T. Finck’s ”’Grieg and His Mu- 
sic” is a really notable work. Nothing 
to equal it has been published in Europe. 
The composer’s own explanations of his 
songs, as utilized by the author, are in- 
valuable. Richard Aldrich has written 
admirably regarding the Wagnerian mu- 
sic dramas. He has a soundness that is al- 
together convincing. Henry E. Kreh- 
biel’s place as the historian of opera in 
America is undisputed, and I think that 
no one can read his “Chapters of Opera” 
and the later volume, “More Chapters 
of Opera,” without feeling that he has 
accomplished something very much worth 
while. Mr. Henderson’s researches 
have given us in “Some Forerunners of 
Italian Opera” a very valuable volume, 
and I consider his early book on “The 
Orchestra” and the one called “What Is 
Good Music?” as volumes that those who 
confess themselves as only superficially 
informed should delve into, for the sake 
of broadening their own powers of ap- 
preciation. 

These are only a few of the worthy 
works from the pens of the New York 
critics which have appealed to me. 
Others which might be named are equal- 
ly valuable. They can’t be read without 
the feeling that these men know whereof 
they speak.. Let us give them their due! 

JOHN MCRAE. 

Seattle, Wash., Aug. 5, 1921. 








Zoellners Introduce 
Modernists’ Works to 
Kubelik, Their Guest 








A Celebrity on a Visit to a Celebrated 
Family. Left to Right, Joseph Zoell- 
ner, Jr., and Antoinette Zoellner, Mem- 
bers of the Zoellner Quartet, with Jan 
Kubelik as Their Guest 


Los ANGELES, July 25.—When Jan 
Kubelik and his wife were in this city 
during the violinist’s™recent American 
tour, they were guests of honor at a 
reception given by the members of the 
Zoellner Quartet. Compositions by 
Mouquet and Goossens were played by 
the Zoellners. Both composers were new 
to Kubelik, as to many of the audiences 
before which the players have presented 
these works. On a trip to Santa Monica, 
Mrs. Kubelik took the photograph of her 
famous husband with Antoinette and 
Joseph Zoellner, Jr. 





Old Violin Found in Lowville Believed to 
Be a Stradivarius 

LOWVILLE, N. Y., Aug. 13.—An old vio- 
lin believed to be a Stradivarius has 
been unearthed at the home of Fred E. 
Cummings of Lowville. Mr. Cummings 
bought the instrument two years ago 
from a man in Massena, who claimed that 
his father had brought it with him from 
Germany and that it had been in his 
family for more than a century. The 
inscription on the neck where the hand 


rests is nearly worn away. A circle is 
worn in the wood but with the aid of a 
magnifying glass the letters “Conry” can 
be made out. Under the circle is the 
word “violin.” Inside the violin is an 
inscription on paper, ‘“Antonius-Stradi- 
varius-Cremonenfis.”” Beneath these is 
the inscription “Faciebat Anno 17.” Be- 
neath this is a half-inch square with a 
small cross at the top. At the bottom 
of the square are the letters “A. S.” 


Two Tours for Salzedo Harpers 


The Salzedo Harp Ensemble, number- 
ing seven players, and the Salzedo Harp 
Trio, composed of the first three players 
in the Ensemble, are being booked for 
two tours during the coming season by 
Catherine A. Bamman. To the many 
engagements closed early in the season, 
the following engagements have been 
added in the past few weeks; Monday 
Music Club, Plainfield, N. J.; The Music 
Lovers Club, Richmond, Va.; the Tues- 
day Musical Club of Akron, Ohio; the 
Thursday Matinée Musical Club of 
Zanesville, Ohio; the University Club 
Course, Wheeling, W. Va.; the College 
of Emporia, Emporia, Kan.; the Mu- 
nicipal Concert Series, Wichita, Kan, On 
some of these programs, the harpists 
will have the assistance of Edna Thomas, 
mezzo-soprano, who specializes in Old 
New Orleans Creole songs. On other 
programs Mona Gondre will appear. 
Salzedo and his associates are at Seal 
Harbor for the summer, where they are 
preparing new material for the coming 
season. 

Mu Phi Epsilon’ Sorority Discusses 

Standard Methods of Teaching Music 


WINNETKA, ILL., Aug. 13.—Standard- 
ization of methods of teaching music in 
the public schools of the country was 
the topic taken up at the meeting of the 
Supreme Council of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
Sorority here in July. The officers 
present were Doris Benson, supreme 
president; Lilyan Braden, supreme vice- 
president; Dorothy Cox, supreme treas- 
urer; Persis Heaton, supreme secretary, 
and Dorothy Watson, supreme historian. 
The national convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., next June. 





Lillian Eubank and Carrie Emerich 
Heard in Recital in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Aug. 15.—Lillian Eubank, 
mezzo-soprano, who sang with the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Association two years 
ago, gave a program at the University of 
Chicago with Herbert Carlin as accom- 
panist. Mrs. Frank Emerich, better 
known as Carrie Emerich, pianist, was 
among those who took part in the numer- 
ous concerts at the Pageant of Progress. 
Her program on Aug. 10 consisted of 
works by American composers. 
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- PROPOSE MUNICIPAL 
BAND IN CINCINNATI 


Summer Students at Conser- 
vatory Aid Clara Baur 
Scholarship Fund 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 15.—For the first 
time in many years Cincinnati has been 
without music in the parks. 
possesses three funds for park music, 
and in view of the rising cost of con- 
certs, it has been proposed to consolidate 
these funds to finance a single band of 
fifty musicians. A permanent conductor 
is to be engaged and concerts will be 
given at Burnet Woods and Eden Park 
on alternate Sundays. If the plan is 
adopted, a committee of five, represent- 
ing the endowment funds and the Board 
of Park Commissioners will co-operate 
in the arrangement of programs. A 
desire to remove the commercial element 
from the park music inspired the plan. 

The Conservatory of Music has ended 
its summer classes, which enjoyed a sea- 
son of extraordinary activity. Dan 


Beddoe, tenor, and Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska conducted master classes 
that were largely attended. Mme. Lisz- 
niewska’s students presented her with a 
handsome gift at the close of the class. 
A fund was also presented to Bertha 
Baur, directress of the Conservatory, as 
a contribution to the Clara Baur 
Scholarship Endowment established in 
memory of the founder of the Conserva- 
tory. A special department in Public 
School Music was conducted by Blanche 
Woody, a graduate of Cornell. 

The College of Music Summer School 
had as guest instructors Giuseppe Cam- 
panari for voice, Clarence Adler for 
piano, and Charles Heinroth for organ. 
J. Hermann Thumann, new manager of 
the school, is enjoying a vacation in 


Wasi and Oasicans 
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is preparing the 
Pacific Musical Year Book 


4th Biennial Edition 


Containing music teachers and clubs of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and western Canada. 

To be issued in early fall. 


Advertising Rates on Application. 


Price $1.00 
632 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash. 
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MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera mind.” 
—New York World. 








Re-creation of Famous Plays 


Management: May Stanley 
53 Washingten Square, New York 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura s0- 
rano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 
indgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals, and Ted Shawn, 
American man dancer. 


The City. 


Michigan, where he went at the close of 
the summer session. 

A. J. Gantvoort, long identified with 
the College of Music, has resigned to 
open a school of his own early in Septem- 
ber. Mr. Gantvoort has engaged Adele 
Westfield for the piano department and 
Ernest Pack of the Symphony Orchestra 
for the violin classes. N. P. S. 


Mabelle Glenn Heads 
Music Department in 
Kansas City Schools 














. Mabelle Glenn 





KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 13.—Mabelle 
Glenn, for nine years supervisor of mu- 
sic in Bloomington, Ill., nas been ap- 
pointed head of the newly organized De- 
partment of Public School Music in Kan- 
sas City. The department has been 
created by the Board of Education to su- 


pervise the instruction of music in the 
public schools and to superintend the 
presentation of music by school children 
in all civic activities. 

Miss Glenn will have under her direc- 
tion eighty-nine grade schools, five high 
schools, and a junior college. In the 
latter school a normal course for music 
teachers will be established. In Bloom- 
ington, Miss Glenn instituted a system 
of credits for the study of music out- 
side of school courses, and conducted 
classes in music appreciation and 
memory. She is a director of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference. 





New Engagements for Emma Roberts 


Grand Rapids and Youngstown have 
been added to the touring list of Emma 
Roberts for the coming season. In each 
city the contralto will appear for the 
first time. She will sing in the Michigan 
City in the series of the St. Cecilia So- 
ciety on Feb. 3, and under the auspices 
of the Monday Musicale of Youngstown 
on Feb. 6. 





Ernest Schelling, pianist, will appear 
with the Chicago Symphony on Feb. 17 
and 18 next, the week following his en- 
gagement with the St. Louis Orchestra. 


ST. LOUIS OPERA SHOWS BIG PROFIT 





Eight Weeks’ Season Yields 
$10,000—Performances 
Attended by 220,000 


St. Louis, Aug. 15—A profit of 
$10,000 has been made during the eight 
weeks’ season of municipal opera at For- 
est Park, which closed Sunday evening, 
July 31, according to the statement of 
Nelson Cunliff, director of public welfare 
and chairman of the executive produc- 
tions committee. The paid attendance 
was 151,363 in addition to an average of 
1300 unpaid admissions each night, 
which brought the total attendance to 
approximately 220,000. 

The receipts for forty-six perform- 
ances were $163,873.75, with a possible 
profit of $10,000 or more for the season, 
as against receipts of $139,732 last year 


with a net profit of approximately 
$4,000. The balance is to be expended 
in beautifying and improving the thea- 
ter, as the charter of the city provides 
that no entertainments may be given in 
the Municipal Theater whereby any 
profit may be derived by individuals. 
The most popular of the eight operas 
given this year was “Sari,” the closing 
presentation which drew 25,430 paid ad- 
missions, totaling $25,263. “Chimes of 
Normandy” was second, with an attend- 
ance of 24,319 and $24,426 in receipts. 
The receipts for the other operas 
were as follows: ‘‘Chocolate Soldier,” 
$17,667; “Fra Diavolo,” $18,210; “For- 
tune Teller,” $19,801; “San Toy,” $18,- 
496; “Beggar Student,” $20,093; “Pirates 
of Penzance,” $19,916. Perfect weather 
eonditions prevailed throughout the sea- 
son last year, whereas two entire per- 
formances were prevented and nine were 
interfered with by rain this ees: 





READY FOR LUTHERAN CHOIR 
CONVENTION IN MASON CITY 





Church Organizations of Five Mid-West 
States Are Trained for 
Annual Event 


Mason City, Iowa, Aug. 13.—The 
Choral Union of the Lutheran Church 
will hold its annual convention here from 
Aug. 18 to 21. The district comprised 
by the Choral Union includes Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. The 


organization is devoted to the elevation 
of the standard of church music. M. C. 
Thompson of Ellsworth, Iowa, is the 
president. 

The Choral Union is unique in that it 
is the only one of its kind among 
churches. It is a composite chorus com- 
posed of all the choirs in the Lutheran 
churches of the district. It is trained 
under competent leaders for the annual 
singing program. The separate church 
organizations rehearse for months 
ahead, using the same music and meth- 
ods. A month before the convention, the 
choirs are brought together in groups 
to obtain still further training in en- 
semble singing, each group containing 
from fifty to 150 singers. In Northern 
Iowa these. groups have been trained by 
Oscar Lyders, director of music in Wal- 
dorf College, Forest City. The result is 
that when the combined choirs:are heard 
at the convention there is a unity and 
smoothness in the performance that 
would otherwise be unobtainable. 

The famous St. Olaf Choir of St. Olaf 


College, Northfield, Minn., which toured 
the Eastern cities with such success last 
winter is a Lutheran choir, and is a 
proof of the emphasis that is placed on 
music by this church. Foilowing its 
leadership, the thousands of singers who 
comprise the Choral Union have avowed 
similar ideals in their effort to raise the 
standard of church music. This, accord- 
ing to the Lutherans, is the meaning of 
the big singing aggregation which is to 
assemble here soon. Word has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Thompson that the 
Choral Union will stage the biggest pro- 
gram of its history at the Mason City 
Armory this month. : 

C. A. Sperati, director of the Conser- 
vatory of Music at Luther College, De- 
corah, Iowa, and leader of the Luther 
College concert band, is conductor of the 
Choral Union for this district. Oscar 
Lyders is his assistant. The Luther 
College concert band which has just re- 
turned from its fifteenth annual tour 
through the Middle West and Canada, 
will furnish the accompaniments for the 
choral singing at the convention. The 
Waldorf College orchestra will also be 
here in a similar capacity. The largest 
sacred concert during the convention will 
be held at the Armory on Sunday, 
Aug. 21. 8 





Eugene Field Musser, pianist, who 
played with the California Theater Or- 
chestra in San Francisco recently, se- 
lected as his principal number the Con- 
certo in E Minor by Mana-Zucca. He 
gave the work an able interpretation and 
was cordially received by a large audi- 
ence. 





EMMY DESTINN 


Transcontinental Tour begins with New York Recital: Carnegie Hall, Friday Evening, 
October 28, 1921. 


Exclusive Management: NEW YORK MUS!CAL BUREAU, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stieff Piano Used 
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‘“‘A woman who can think and a woman who 
ean sing combined in one.’’—Olin Downes in 
Boston Post, April 15, 1921. 


Concerts; Recitals; Oratorio 


ADDRESS: 
56 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone Col. 8017 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 
Circulars mailed 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








A special department for Lyceum and Chautauqua Students. 
For further information address ARTHUR E. WESTBROOK, 5401 Cornell Ave., Chicago. 


the Dunbar American School of Opera 


A practical school of opera in English for talented young Americans 
Fall Term Opens Sept. 15, 1921. 
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SUBSCRIBE HEAVILY 
FOR CHICAGO OPERA 


Widespread Interest Mani- 
fested in Forthcoming Sea- 
son at Auditorium 


CuHIcaGo, Aug. 15.—A new departure 
in a bonus scheme for employes has been 
adopted by one of the large packing 
houses in Chicago, which has subscribed 
for one hundred season tickets to the Chi- 
cago Opera. Seats will be distributed 
each week to employes. A great in- 
crease has been observed in subscrip- 


tions. Interest is spreading among peo- 
ple who, a few years ago would have 
considered opera a bore. Men and 
women of modest incomes, employed in 
stores and offices, are purchasing season 
tickets in large numbers. With a grow- 
ing appreciation of opera, the investment 
of $7.50 or $11 for the season of ten 
weeks assures them the highest return in 
recreation that they can secure. 

At the Auditorium, where reservations 
for next season are now being made, 
smiles and satisfaction are much in evi- 
dence. 

“Business is fine,” said Howard Potter, 
in charge of the subscription department. 
“Although no public announcement has 
yet been made that we are open for 
reservations, more than half of the upper 
house is already sold.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Potter that 
audiences are showing a tendency to 
move down. Former gallery patrons are 
subscribing to balcony seats, and those 
who used to be content in the balcony 
are asking for locations in the orchestra. 

There seems to be confidence in Miss 
Garden’s intention to “play fair” with 
the subscribers in the matter of giving 
all opportunities of hearing the réper- 
toire, with the result that the reserva- 
tions are being divided equally among the 
different nights of the week, instead of 
there being an excessive demand for 
one or two nights as has been the rule 
formerly. 





André Benoist Leaves to Join Spalding 
for Long European Tour 

André Benoist, pianist and accompan- 

ist, was scheduled to sail for Europe on 

the Old North State on Aug. 16, accom- 

panied by Mrs. Benvist and their young 


son. Directly upon landing, Mr. Benoist 
will go to St. Jean-de-Luz, France, where 
he will join Albert Spalding with whcm 
he is about to make an extensive tour 


B Al N 
CONDUCTOR 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios: 64-65 


Voice Culture—Repertoire 
Operatic Ensemble Classics 











of Europe, lasting until June, 1922. Mr. 
Spalding and Mr. Benoist will spend 
September working up their programs 
and will open the tour in Amsterdam, 
Holland, on Oct. 9. They will give ninety 
concerts in all, in England, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Spain, Switzerland, Italy, 
Norway and Sweden and will go to 
Egypt where Mr. Spalding has _ not 
played since before the war. One of the 
features of their programs will be the 
John Alden Carpenter Sonata which has 
not yet been heard in Europe. 





Tino Pattiera Soon 
to Sail for First 
Season in America 








Tino Pattiera, Tenor, in the Role of “Don 
Josée” in “Carmen” 


Tino Pattiera, noted European tenor, 
who is to sing leading roles with the 
Chicago Opera Association during the 


coming season, will sail for this country 
in October. Mr. Pattiera’s first Ameri- 
can appearances will include a number 
of concerts under the management of 
the International Concert Direction, Inc. 

The tenor was born in 1891 in Dal- 
matia, in the town of Ragusa-Vecchia, 
and was educated for the law. After 
attending a university, he followed the 
career of attorney for a time most suc- 
cessfully. As a boy, however, his beau- 
tiful natural voice had attracted atten- 
tion. He studied privately, and sang to 
the delight of his friends upon informal 
occasions. Persuaded to study roles, he 
made a brilliant début in 1916 at the 
Dresden Opera. Since then he has sung 
with splendid success, his répertoire in- 
cluding most of the Verdi and Puccini 
operas and some German works. Notable 
among his successes are said to be the 
roles of Don José and Canio. 
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Pattiera owns a large estate with 
great grounds and a residence overlook- 
ing a river, in his native country. He 
is very popular with his countrymen, his 
farewell appearance in “Bohéme” hav- 
ing been the occasion of a great furore. 
Enthusiastic auditors, having stormed 
the stage-door, it is said, bore the tenor 
away on their shoulders. 





DUNBAR OPERA SEASON 
EXTENDED IN LOUISVILLE 





Excellent Performances Draw Crowds— 
“Pirates of Penzance” and 
“Mascotte” Given 


LOUISVILLE, Aug. 15.—Ralph Dunbar’s 


Opera Company, which is filling an ex- 
tended engagement at Fontaine Ferry 
Park, has become a popular favorite with 
Louisville audiences. Crowds fill the 
theater at every performance, and what 
began as an experiment has proved to 
be such a success that the season has 
been lengthened from four to eight 
weeks. Negotiations are under way to 
insure a return of the Dunbar forces to 
Louisville next summer. 

The fifth week of their stay was 
marked by a spirited performance of 
“The Pirates of Penzance,” in which Ed 
Andrews, Lee Bright, William Degan, 
Gertrude Pennington and Hamilton Cole- 
man appeared to advantage. The or- 
chestra has been strengthened and the 
chorus sang with vivacity and excellent 
tonal quality. Maude Pierce was seen 
in a number of graceful dances. 

The fourth week was given over to 
Audran’s almost forgotten “Mascotte,” 
in which Lorna Doone Jackson, Lee 
Bright and Ed Andrews shared the 
honors of an excellent performance. 


Organ Recitals Featured in Summer 
Course at Williams College 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss., Aug. 15.—At 
the five-week session of the Institute 
of Politics now being held at Williams 
College, Sunday organ recitals in Grace 
Hall are being featured. The opening 
recital was given by Sumner Salter, or- 
ganist and director of music at Williams 
College, and at that on Aug. 7, Samuel 
A. Baldwin of the faculty of the College 
of the City of New York, was heard. 
Yesterday, the soloist was Edwin Arthur 
Kraft of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the final recital on Aug. 21, 
will be given by William E. Zeuch, or- 
ganist of Old South Church, Boston. 
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ADDITIONAL LEAVE 
GRANTED TO SEVCIK 


Czecho-Slovak Government 
Approves Further Stay 
at Ithaca 


IrHaca, N. Y., Aug. 15.—Otakar 
Sevcik, veteran violin pedagogue of the 
Prague Conservatory and temporarily a 


member of the faculty of the Ithaca Con- 
servatory, has been granted official per- 
mission by the government of Czecho- 
Slovakia to extend his stay in the United 
States until Jan. 1, 1922. Sevcik’s posi- 
tion as head of the Master School of the 
Prague Conservatory is a public office, 
and government sanction was necessary 
in order to enable him to remain absent 
from his post. 

He has received official notice of his 
government’s decision authorizing him to 
stay in America until the first of next 
year. Then he must return overseas to 
resume his duties at Prague. : 

Sevcik was “loaned” to teach at the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music for six 
months, dating from Jan. 1 last. So 
highly successful has been his brief stay 
in America that his hundreds of pupils, 
as well as President W. Grant Egbert 
of the Ithaca Conservatory, importuned 
him to petition his government for a six 
months’ extension of his stay. 

“My government’s kindness in per- 
mitting me to remain in America for six 
months more gives me unbounded pleas- 
ure,” said Sevcik, commenting on the 
order. “I have felt that my work in 
America, which I have easily grown to 
love, has just begun.” Preparations are 
under way to make Sevcik’s teaching 
program next season an extremely active 
one. 








Bridgeport Music Head Resigns to Take 
Up Work as Accompanist 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Aug. 15.—Inge- 
borg Svendsen-Tune, for four years di- 
rector of music in the Bridgeport High 
School, has resigned to enter the profes- 
sional field as an accompanist. Her suc- 
cessor has not yet been appointed. Miss 
Svendsen-Tune was the organizer of a 
girls’ and boys’ glee club and a freshmen 
orchestra, which have given several pub- 
lic performances. She is a pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt of New York, and is 
a graduate of the Royal Conservatory in 
Copenhagen, i. B. 
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Mme. Yolanda Méro 


Engaged for Second 
Pacific Coast Tour 





Pianist, at Her 


Yolanda Mé€rd, 
Country Home in New City, N. Y. 


Mme. 


Mme. Yolanda Mér6, the pianist, who 
is spending the summer at her country 
home at New City, Rockland County, 
N. Y., is devoting a great deal of her 
time to study in preparation for her next 
season’s tour, which promises to be one 
of the most extensive she has made in 
the United States since her first appear- 
ance here. 

This tour will include a series of about 
fifteen concerts on the Pacific Coast from 
Los Angeles to Seattle and into British 
Columbia, territory she has previously 
traversed. 


OCEAN GROVE HEARS SOUSA 


Edward Rechlin Gives Organ Recital for 
New York Lutherans 


OcEAN GROVE, N. J., Aug. 15.—One of 
the more stimulating programs of the 
active season at the auditorium here was 
given on Aug. 6 by Sousa’s Band. The 
revival of the famous old marches com- 
posed by the conductor proved the signal 
for clamorous applause, and numerous 
encores were granted. 

George J. Carey, xylophonist; Marjorie 
Moody, a soprano of much _ personal 
charm, and Winifred Bambrick, harp- 
ist, were the assisting artists. 

Lutherans from New York arrived in 
force Aug. 9 and heard Edward Rechlin 
in an organ recital in the auditorium that 
evening. This well-known New York or- 
ganist was heartily received and played 
with distinction works by Bach, Scheidt, 
Kuhnau and Reuter. iy Ss ee 





Two Van Emden Concerts at Lake Placid 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y., Aug. 12.—At the 
first of two Sunday concerts in which 
Harriet Van Emden, soprano, appeared 
with an orchestra under the leadership 
of Daniel Kuntz at the Lake Placid Club, 
Miss Van Emden presented a Pastorale 
by Veracini, an aria from “Ernani,” and 
a song-group by Fourdrain, Fevrier, 
Kramer, Marum and Hageman. For her 
second appearance she chose “Phyllis has 
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such Charming Graces,’ by Young; a 
Pastorale by Carey; an aria from 
Faccio’s “Hamlet”; and songs by Beach, 
LaForge, Josten and Strauss-La Forge. 
Florence Harvey was an admirable ac- 
companist. 





RECORD MUSIC CLASSES AT 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


Four Hundred Students Attend Summer 
Session—Dr. Wolle Gives 
Organ Recital 
STATE COLLEGE, PA., Aug. 15.—This 
summer has seen the largest registration 


in the history of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, the music department establishing 
a new record with 400 students. Special 
stress was laid upon public school music, 
with classes in methods, ear training, 
sight singing, conducting and chorus 
work. A demonstration school was con- 
ducted for the purpose of acquainting 
teachers with methods of teaching under 
actual class room conditions. 

The annual concert of the school cho- 
rus, composed of the entire class, was 
the closing feature. Excerpts from 
Gaul’s “Joan of Are” were given, and a 
women’s chorus sang Bendall’s “Lady of 
Shalott.” The solo parts were inter- 
preted by Natalie T. Southard, soprano, 
and Dorothy Brandon, contralto, of 
Philadelphia. The chorus was _ con- 
ducted by Clarence C. Robinson, director 
of the Department of Music, and Mrs. C. 
C. Robinson played the accompaniments. 
An organ recital was given under the 
auspices of the music department by Dr. 
J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem. 

Among the faculty of the summer 
school were Mary M. Shaw of Haver- 
hill, Mass., teacher of harmony and 
sight singing; George Carl of Holidays- 
burg, Pa., orchestration; Harriet N. 
Woodard of Phillipsburg, N. J., methods 
and school of demonstration; Natalie T. 
Southard of Boston, ear training and 


voice culture; Lillian Boles Robinson 
and Mrs. Lola Farnham, piano, and 
Mrs. Ella Brownell Cain of the Victor 


Talking Machine Company, courses in 
music appreciation. 5. We & 





Piano Scholarship Offered by Brooklyn 
Academy of Musical Art 


The Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art 
is offering a piano scholarship to a 
talented and deserving student. The 
scholarship is for one year and iessons 
will be with Dorsey Whittington, head of 
the piano department. Applicants will 
be heard during the last week in Septem- 
ber but applications should be made in 
writing previous to that time, addressed 
to Scholarship Committee, Brooklyn 
Academy of Musical Art, 549 Greene 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Georgiella Lay, Pianist, to Tour 


Although a native New Yorker, 
Georgiella Lay’s professional work has 
been confined almost exclusively to her 
adopted State, California. - During her 
vacation, Miss Lay is at work on the 
“interpretative programs” of piano mu- 
sic which she will present during the 
course of a tour which is being arranged 
for her by Harry H. Hall. Her engage- 
ments will take her to the Middle West, 
South and East as well as to various 
Californian cities next season. 

Engagements for Esther Dale 

Several engagements are listed for 
Esther Dale, soprano of New York. Fol- 
lowing her successful appearances in a 
song recital at Putney, Vt., on the eve- 
ning of Aug. 9 and as a soloist with Le- 
man’s Symphony at the Steel Pier, At- 
lantic City, on the evening of Aug. 14, 
she is scheduled for recitals in Brattle- 
boro, Vt., early in September in Spring- 
field, Mass., Oct. 19 and Gardner, Mass., 
Feb. 7. Between summer dates Miss 
Dale is spending short vacation periods 
at Townshend, Vt. 


Mme. Elly Ney Booked in Canada 


Mme. Elly Ney, pianist, who is to 
make her first American tour during the 
coming season, has been engaged for re- 
citals in Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec and 
Three Rivers. 


Ethel Dobson Sings 
with Leman Forces 
in Summer Concerts 








Photo by White Studio, Boston 


Ethel Debson, Coloratura Soprano, Who 
Has Achieved a Marked Success as 
Soloist in Atlantic City 


MONG the soloists who have added 
interest and vocal charm to the ad- 
mirable programs of J. W. F. Leman’s 
symphony forces at Atlantic City this 
season, is Ethel Dobson, coloratura so- 
prano. Miss Dobson is a singer with 
personality. Coupled with a voice of 
richness and warmth is a charming stage 
presence. With a_ seemingly endless 
répertoire of operatic arias and smaller 
numbers Miss Dobson arouses her audi- 
ences to enthusiasm. She sings, too, 
without rehearsal with the orchestra, be- 
cause there is no time for it. At re- 
cent concerts she revealed in “Una Voce 
Poco Fa” from “The Barber of Seville,” 
“Ah, fors’ é@ lui” from “Traviata” and 
David’s “Charmant Oiseau” qualities 
which should insure her success. 
M. B. S. 
Galli-Curci at Ocean Grove 
The requests for dates by Mme. Galli- 
Curci during this summer have been 
greater than ever, and although it was 
her desire, because of the magnitude of 
her forthcoming season, to spend the 
entire summer in rest and study, de- 
mands on her were so insistent that ar- 
rangements have been made for her ap- 
pearance in the Ocean Grove Auditorium 
on Aug. 20. She made her second ap- 
pearance in Winona Lake on Aug. 16. A 
number of other resorts had expected to 
hear her during the summer but her 
managers state no other requests could 
be considered. 
Virginia Rea Makes Operatic Début with 
Carlin Forces in Baltimore 
Virginia Rea, soprano, made her ope- 
ratic début when she appeared with the 
Carlin summer opera forces in Balti- 
more, as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” recently. 
She was received with marked favor by 
a large audience. Her voice was ad- 
mirably effective in her arias and in the 
concerted numbers. 


Elena Gerhardt Engaged for Wheeling 

The November concert in the series 
sponsored by the University Club of 
Wheeling, W. Va., will be a joint recital 
by Richard Strauss and Elena Gerhardt, 
lieder singer. Mme. Gerhardt will in- 
clude a number of Strauss songs in her 
program. It is probable that the pro- 
gram will be repeated in New York. 
Miami Business Men Aid in Establishing 

New Music School 

MIAMI, FLA., Aug. 15.—Bertha Fos- 
ter, instructor of music, will conduct a 
conservatory in Miami. Following a 


visit here two weeks ago during which 
a conference was held with the local 
Realty Board, she decided to establish 
a school in this city. A corporation of 
business men will be formed to erect a 
studio and dormitory buildings, but tem- 
porary quarters have already been se- 
cured in the Columbia’ building, and 
classes will begin almost immediately. 
The faculty will comprise about thirty- 
five members, and there will be fifteen 
departments. A. M. F. 


Baltimore Summer Opera Draws Throngs 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 13.—The al fresco 
opera productions given at Carlin’s 
Arena continue to receive generous pa- 
tronage. The cast includes Dorothy Pil- 
zer, Alice Hassler, Virginia Rea, Elsa 
Baklor, Mme. Bernardi, Mme. Klinova, 
Mme. Gingolami, Mme. Cusumano, Olga 
Carrara, Dalle Molle, Auguste Ottone 
Mr. Perisse, Mr. Gravelli, Mr. Januzzi 
and Mr. Bozzano. Signor Leotti is con- 
ductor. The Castelle Vocal Ensemble is 
an added attraction. F. C. B. 


Montreal to Have New Concert Hall 

MONTREAL, Aug. 14.—N. L. Nathan- 
son, the proprietor of the St. Denis 
Theater, is remodeling the building into 
a concert hall and will throw it open to 
the public the latter part of this month. 
The theater will be practically rebuilt 
in order to suit it to the new style of at- 
tractions it will house. 
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| LONG OPERA SEASON 


PLANNED IN BOSTON 


Comprehensive Répertoire in 
Preparation by Society 
of Singers 

BosToN, Aug. 15.—Edward M. Beck 
and Henry A. Beck, managing directors 
af the Boston Society of Singers, which 
is to give thirty weeks of grand opera 
in English at the Arlington Theater, are 
completing plans for the coming season, 
to commence on Oct. 10. A partial list 
of operas to be performed has been an- 
nounced. Many novelties will be pre- 
sented, as well as the time-tried favor- 
ites. Included in the répertoire are: 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” “Faust,” 
“Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” “Trovatore,”’ 
“Lohengrin,” “Thais,” “Manon,” “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” “Bohemian Girl,” “Lucia,” 
“Hansel and Gretel,” “Aida,” “Lakmé,” 
“Carmen,” “Marta,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Norma,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Barber 
“Heérodiade,” “Elixir of 
Love” and “Huguenots.” 

The advisory committee of the society 
includes the names of Bostonians promi- 
nent in music and civie affairs. Among 
them are Courtney Guild, Frank Chou- 
teau Brown, Edward Chandler, James M. 
Curley, Bertha W. Swift, Mrs. Edward 
Dana, Mrs. Charles Bond, Robert Wood, 
Frank Ganse, Stetson Humphrey, Mrs. 
Alvan T. Fuller, wife of the Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor and Prof. John P. Marshall of Bos- 
ton University. The executive officers of 
the society are Charles Gordon, presi- 
dent; Harold E. Brenton, treasurer, and 
Edward M. Dangel, secretary. 

Mr. Clark, the subscription manager, is 
gratified with the advance subscription 
sale for the season’s performances. The 
response augurs well for a_ successful 
financial season, and the management, 
mindful of the excellent support which 
Bostonians gave to its operatic produc- 
tions two seasons ago at the same thea- 
ter, gives assurance of artistic perform- 
ances along more elaborate lines. 

H. L. 


PHILHARMONIC ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZED IN BRIDGEPORT 





New Concert Series to be Given— 


Wednesday Musical Club Plans 
Active Season 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Aug. 13.—The 
sridgeport Philharmonic Association has 
incorporated for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a series of concerts and high-class 
musical attractions. The directors are 
John Adam Hugo, composer of this city; 
George Sanger, August Berger and Dr. 
G. V. Conterno. 

With a subscription list of 600. and a 
full membership of 100, the Wednesday 


Afternoon Musical Club is looking for- 
ward to an exceptionally active season. 
Ten artist appearances have already 
been scheduled for the fall and early win- 
ter. The organization is twenty-five years 
old. The officers are Mrs. Harry C. Ives, 
president; Mrs. John Sterling, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Frederick B. Granniss, 
second vice-president; Jennie Wilcox, 
treasurer; Mrs. John F. Fay, recording 
secretary, and Mrs. Frederick Burr, 
corresponding secretary. W. E. C. 





Carolyn Beebe and 
Associates to Play 
New Works on Tour 








Carolyn Beebe, Pianist, Director of the 
New York Chamber Music Society 


After a season of 150 concerts Carolyn 
Beebe, who seven years ago founded the 
New York Chamber Music Society, of 
whose destinies she has always been the 
director, has been resting in Stonington, 
Conn. With her original collaborator 
Gustave Langenus, at the head of the 
wood-winds and Scipione Guidi, also an 
important member in the former activi- 
ties of this organization, leading the 
strings, Miss Beebe will resume rehear- 
sals, again participating as pianist, and 
she is planning some interesting novel- 
ties. The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety will fill a great number of re- 
engagements and will also appear in 
many places for the first time. In addi- 
tion Miss Beebe will fill some recital 
dates. She has spent much time this 
summer in solo practise, as before open- 
ing her tour she has promised to make 
a number of Duo-Art records. 

“Lullaby Baby,” a quartet for women’s 
voices by Karl Linders, published by the 
White-Smith Music Publishing Com- 
pany, is to be used this fall in the ninth 
All-Kansas Music Contest, at Emporia, 
under the direction of Frank A. Beach, 
Dean of the Kansas State Normal 
School. Last year there were 1272 con- 
testants and it is expected there will be 
an increase this season. 
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NEW WORKS HEARD 
AT WILLOW GROVE 


Compositions by Foerster and 
Dooner Presented by 
Wassili Leps 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 13.—Wassili 
Leps’ closing week at Willow Grove was 
notable for two novel programs, one de- 
voted in part to the compositions of 
Adolph M. Foerster, and another includ- 
ing the “Petite Suite’ of Albert J. 
Dooner, the Philadelphia composer. Mr. 
Foerster’s “Nuptial Feast,” a new work, 
showed the characteristics that have in- 
terested musicians and conductors in his 
music. Marie Stone Langston, contralto, 
sang his aria, “Hero and Leander.” 
Other Foerster numbers were the “Fes- 
tival March,” the Prelude to Goethe’s 
“Faust,” and two recent compositions 
for strings, “Spring Wanderings” and 
Air for the G String. 

Mr. Dooner, who has written a number 
of successful songs and several instru- 
mental numibers, has done what is per- 


haps his most ambitious work in_ the 
“Petite Suite.’ Though brief, taking 


only about twenty minutes for perform- 
ance, it is in five parts and is written for 
the large orchestra. The themes are 
fresh and appropriate to the moods of 
the several divisions of the score, and 
are harmonized somewhat in the modern 
idiom. The opening march had partic- 
ular stir and motion, and the slow move- 
ment entitled “Solitude” was of marked 
appeal. There is a Scherzo, a Valse 
Lente and a finale entitled “Féte Champ- 
étre.” The suite has proved popular at 
Willow Grove and has been twice played 
both by Mr. Leps and Mr. Herbert. 

The operatic programs the same week 
were devoted to “The Bohemian Girl” 
and Sousa’s “El Capitan.” The soloists 
were Emily Stokes Hagar, Eva Ritter 
and Dorothy Fox, sopranos; Marie Stone 
Langston and Thelma Melrose, con- 
traltos; Paul Volkmann, tenor; Horace 
Hood, baritone; C. W. Graham, Louis 
Martin and Eduard Davies. Members 
of the Philadelphia Operatic Society com- 
prised the chorus, and sang with spirit 
and good musicianship. For the final 
concert of his season Mr. Leps played his 
own composition, “In the Grove,” dedi- 
cated to the patrons of the park. 

The principal soloist of the week was 
Vera Curtis, soprano, whose fine art was 


admirably demonstrated in a group of 
well-chosen numbers. Sousa’s annual 
engagement will conclude the season at 
Willow Grove. 

Henry Gordon Thunder conducted the 
Snellenburg Choral Society in an inter- 
esting concert in the music pavilion. 
Gaul’s “Holy City” was admirably sung, 
the soloists being Margaret Dailey, so- 
prano; Marguerite Barr, contralto; 
James F. Schwartz, tenor, and Elwood 
Gebhard, baritone, with Herbert Dun- 
kerly at the piano. W.R.M. 


TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAM 
GIVEN AT STEEL PIER 





John Richardson, Violinist, and Charlotte 
Peegé Are Soloists at At- 
lantie City 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 15.—The 
special Tchaikovsky program arranged 
by J. W. F. Leman, conductor of the 
Steel Pier Orchestra, on Sunday eve- 
ning, Aug. 7, was warmly received by an 
unusually large and appreciative audi- 


ence. The concert opened with the 
“Solennelle’” Overture. The “Casse- 
Noisette’”’ Suite followed, and excerpts 


from the charming ballet music, “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” were exceptionally 
well played. The concert was brought to 
a brilliant close by the “Marche Slave.” 

An unusual musical treat was the per- 
formance of the Tchaikovsky Violin Con- 
certo by Master John Richardson, whose 
interpretation of this composition was 
admirable indeed. He displayed a facile 
technique and a firmness of tone unusual 
in so young a musician, and he responded 
to the insistent applause with three en- 
cores, all Kreisler numbers. The first 
was “Schoen Rosemarin,” the second a 
transcription of a Chaminade Serenade 
and the last a Venetian folk-song. In 
all these the technical and _ intellectual 
attainments of the young artist were well 
displayed. 

Charlotte Peegé, soloist new to the 
Steel Pier audiences, charmed her lis- 
teners with her rich contralto voice. She 
sang impressively Tchaikovsky’s “Adieu 
Forets” from “Jeanne d’Arec” and a 
group of miscellaneous songs. The 
“Eurydice” aria by Gluck was given as 
an encore. B. N. B. 


Charlotte Peegé, contralto, has been 
re-engaged for “The Messiah” with the 
Boston Handel & Haydn Society, Emil 
Mollenhauer. conductor, for two per- 
formances, Dec. 18 and 19, and Norman 
Jollif, bass-baritone, is engaged for 
“Elijah” to be given on April 16. 
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Bainbridge There is nothing on the 
Crist: His title page to state 
“Coloured whether its composer 
Stars” a considers it a cycle or 
Triumph!!! not. It simply reads: 


“Four Songs for Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment.” The four 
are issued, to be sure, in an album like 
a cycle. And we are not so sure that 
their composer didn’t intend them to be 
sung in order at a single time. 

All of which is unimportant, compared 
with the actual work itself, called 
“Coloured Stars” (Carl Fischer) which 
Bainbridge Crist has written to four 
poems, three from the Chinese, the Eng- 
lish versions by E. Powys Mathers, and 
the final one from the song of Nepal, 
also Mr. Mathers’ version. 

We get so many songs and we get 
a number of albums of songs. Many of 
them provoke all sorts of mild approval 
from us, for we 
are not of the un- 
kindly brood. We 
do hold that there 
is nothing to be 
gained by damning 
everything that is 
not a masterpiece. 
But how few ex- 
amples of any kind 
of composition are 
sent us per year 
that make us get 
out of our seats 
and cheer? Very 
few. “Coloured 
Stars” made _ us 
feel that way 
after we had read 
it through care- 
fully,.poems and music. Then we took 
ourselves to the piano keyboard and 
played it. And we became even more 
“cheery.” (The poem of the third song, 
“English Girl,” isn’t exactly cheery). 
But the passion of the final “Leila,” the 
stupendous outburst which Mr. Crist has 
given his voice in this song swept us up, 
while the delicate humor of the finale of 
“The Emperor” tickled us, most of all be- 
cause Mr. Crist has gotten into his mu- 
sic exactly the line “Toward the pavilion 
of porcelain walks the Emperor.” Gran- 
ville Bantock set this same poem recently 
also in Mr. Mathers’ English version, 
and he didn’t begin to get the feeling of 
that line, if you know what we mean. 
It would seem that we were particulariz- 
ing about the songs of this set by Mr. 
Crist. Such is not our purpose. Rather 
would we give the reader some little idea 
of how the songs have impressed us, 
leaving the matter of this and that qual- 
ity to the doctors of music, the “big wigs” 
and other scientists. 

Bainbridge Crist has always been to 
us a composer of the finer quality of con- 
temporary music. His art has broad- 
ened these last few years and to-day he 
is one of the best men in the field. There 
is in “The Emperor” a very unmistak- 
able personality, something of folk-song 
here and there, something of the East, 
a bit @ la Rimsky, if you will; that is not 
new in Mr. Crist. Did he not graze “Coq 
d’Or” in the middle part of his lovely 
song, “Come Hither’? One notes a free- 
dom of handling of the arpeggio in “Col- 
oured Stars,” the second song, and the 
one from which the set takes its name. 
And in this very fine song there is a lyric 
surge in the B Major section that is sym- 
phonic. (Don’t fail to orchestrate “The 
Emperor,” “Coloured Stars” and “Leila,” 
Mr. Crist!) 

Whereas “The Emperor” and “Coloured 
Stars” are settings of Chinese poems, 
the first old, the second of the Nine- 
teenth Century, “English Girl” is a mod- 
ern poem by an American-born Chi- 
nese, a valet by profession. It is in 
many ways one of the most extraordi- 
nary pieces of verse of its kind. The 
setting is excellent, though here we feel 
that Mr. Crist has succeeded perhaps 
less completely than in the other three 
songs. There is in the opening melodic 
phrase of this song a distinct resem- 
blance to Richard Strauss’ “Ich trage 
meine Minne” and a touch of the mood 
of Robert Franz. And in our opinion 
it expresses the poem less well than 
would some other kind of music. Later 
in the song Mr. Crist gets into the poem 
more deeply; but the first part returns 
and brings the song to a close in a too 
lyric manner. Of course, this is only 
our opinion. And we would have it 
known that we consider “English Girl” 
a splendid song in spite of the criticism 
we have made on it. There are in all 
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probability many more who will find the 
idiom Mr. Crist has set the poem in per- 
fectly suitable than persons who will not. 
A word more about “Leila”: it is a crash- 
ing affair from its opening apostrophe to 
Leila. Then there build up a long series 
of very impassioned compliments, among 
them such statements as “The musk of 
Thibet is your breath,” “The Shiraz wine 
the water of your mouth,” etc. In short, 
the poet sings that the treasures of the 
world are as nothing compared with 
Leila, first the beauties that are in her 
mouth, then those in her eyes, and finally 
the things in her heart. In burning ac- 
cents we are told that in the latter are 
the yellow cobras of Burma, the deadly 
fungi of Bengal, all Nepal’s poison flow- 
ers and that these three are her deceits, 
kisses and vows. The song ends with a 
fortissimo vocal phrase “Oh! Leila!” em- 
ploying the flatted seventh in an oriental 
wail. 

“The Emperor” is for a medium or 
low voice. “Coloured Stars” for medium 
voice (it may be sung by a high voice 
by using the optional high B Flat at the 
close, though we like it better without 


.the high note), “English Girl” for high 


voice, but one with a good middle regis- 
ter, “Leila” for high voice. 

Mr. Crist has added to his artistic 
stature as a creative artist in this set 
of songs. It is of the same outstanding 
excellence as such songs of his as “Into 
a Ship, Dreaming” and “You Will Not 
Come Again,” two songs of his for which 
we hold a special place in our library of 
modern song. The piano parts are fash- 
ioned with beauty of workmanship, with 
a scrupluous care, yet never a studied 
or dull care; there is red blood in every 
measure of these four songs, which are 
in our opinion the music of a composer 
who has gone far and will go further, 
one of the significant creative voices of 
our time in America. The publishers 
have given the set of gongs a fine edi- 
tion, with a most original Chinese cover 
and a back cover, the latter adorned with 
a Chinese symbol that many will admire 
and none but a Chinese will be able to de- 


cipher. (It is in Chinese!) 
A. W. K. 
ok * * 
From “The “The Open Sea,” by Wil- 
Open Sea’ to liam Lyndon Wright, 


“Singing in “Since Celia’s My Foe,” 
the Heavenly by S. Gregory Ould, 
Choir,”’ “Let Us Now Praise 
Chorally Famous Men,” by H. C. 

MacDougall, and “I’m 
Gwine to Sing in de Heavenly Choir,” 
by Harold V. Milligan (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) »re all choruses for mixed 
voices. Mr. Wright’s number is of the 
dashing type, in the six-eight time as- 
sociated with sea-songs of the virile 
kind. It is full of movement and should 
please. Mr. Ould has very choicely 
arranged for a cappella use a tiny old 
English “ayre” in his “Since Celia’s 
My Foe,” and made of it a small choral 
gem “Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men” has no present-day political con- 
text, but is an anthem of good make, 
appropriately dedicated by the composer 
to Professor William Churchill Ham- 
mond and the Choir of the Second Con- 
gregational Church of Holyoke, Mass. 
Mr. Milligan gives us as good a Negro 
spiritual as one might wish to meet in 
his “I’m Gwine to Sing in de Heavenly 
Choir,” in a choral development which 
is at once artistic and practical. 


* * cd 
Light Music Toselli’s Serenade and 
from a “Skating,” an arpeggio- 


Serious Town waltz by C. W. Krog- 
man, both for piano 
(Boston Music Co.) are not of heavy 
musical metal. Though “the girl with 
the jazz heart” might regard both as 
belonging to music in its more recondite 
phases, they are in truth no more than 
attractive ear-ticklers, and as such will 
emulate David rather than Saul. 
“Skating” has an underlying “teaching” 
application, to judge by its title, which 
adds the benediction of the blessed in- 
structive purpose to what would other- 
wise be only pleasing. ’ 
* 


A Summer and “Lazy Song,” by Corinne 
a Winter Song Moore Lawson and 

“Winter Memories,” by 
Bertrand-Brown (Willis Music Co.) are 
agreeable and well-written vocal con- 
trasts. The first is a taking setting, 
well in character, of a Dunbar poem, 
singable, happily melodied and published 
in four keys. Bertrand-Brown’s “Win- 
ter Melodies” is a simple and expressive- 
ly written ballad. 














LL 


Two Steinert “Snow at Twilight” iia 


Songs of “My Lady’ of the 
Distinction Clouds,” ve Alexander 
Steinert, Jr. (Boston 


Music Co.) bear all the earmarks of a 
great and individual talent. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that they stand 
out among many of their companions. 
To match the poetry of words with the 
poesy of tone in such wise that every 
verbal phrase seems to have found its 
sonal affinity, so that, as in “Snow at 
Twilight” we feel the “silver noon” of 
“silenced earth” quivering in the tone- 
poet’s music; so that we feel, actually 
feel the numbness of the world’s heart 
beneath the ice-wind’s breath in the rise 
and fall of melody line and accompani- 
ment, implies a high measure of achieve- 
ment. And in “My Lady of Clouds,” too, 
there is an imaginative quality so true, 
so sure and beautiful in its sincerity, 
in the charm of the tenuous harmonic 
traceries against which the melody is 
developed, that must be recognized. The 
poems by Lilian Gertrude Shuman are 


admirable. Both songs are written for 
high voice. 

* * * 
A New “On the Campus,” a new 
John Philip march by John Philip 


Sousa (Sam Fox. Pub. 
Co.) which reaches us 
in its piano edition, is dedicated “To 
Collegians, past, present and future,” 
a dedication anything but narrow in 
scope. It is one of those brilliant sound- 
ing march numbers of well-calculated 
effect, which the veteran bandmaster 
tosses off with such facility, with 
bravura dash and spirit. 
* * * 
“Ungarisch,” by Johan 
Violin in the Halvorsen (C open- 
Hugarian Style hagen: Wilhelm Han- 
by a Norwegian sen) though not difficult 
to play, is a brilliant and 
effective example of the Hungarian 
dance type, which has motived so many 
violin pieces of its kind. To those who 
wish to get up an especially well-sound- 
ing bravura piece for performance, with- 
out too much work, it may be especially 
recommended. 


Sousa March 


A Dance for 


* * * 


Classics by J. S. Bach’s Siciliano, 
Bull and Bach from the Sonata in E 

Flat for flute, and John 
Bull’s “The King’s Hunting Jig” (Clay- 
ton F.. Summy Co.) both ‘excellently 
transcribed for piano and fingered by 
Allen Spencer, are too well known to 
call for special comment. They repre- 
sent recent additions to the series of 
“Instructive Classics” put forth by their 
publisher. 


ok * * 
J. B. Cramer “Studien itiber Etiiden 
Taken Over von J. B. Cramer,” by 


Into the Field 
of Concert 
Transcription 


Felix Petyrek (Vienna: 
Universal- Edition) 
which are dedicated to 
Emil Sauer, present 
eight of the best-known of the familiar 
Cramer études metamorphosed into con- 
cert studies. The transcriber has secured 
results of undeniable brilliancy and in 
some cases, (vide Nos. 4 and 8), of 
genuine poetic quality, by a free use of 
modern technical embellishments and 
rich and colorful chromatic extension of 
the original themes. The eight concert 
studies are beautifully wrought. 
ok ok * 


“Little Pal,” “You Are 
Mine,” and “My Life to 
You,” by Jacques Pres- 
burg (Presburg & Co.) 
are songs of a quite candid and direct 
type, whose appeal is based on melodies 
which sing their message without sub- 
terfuge or artifice. “Little Pal” has a 
graceful rhythmic lilt to emphasize its 
amatory text: a more dramatic note is 
hinted at in the other numbers. 
* 


Three Songs 
by Jacques 
Presburg 


a * 
Three Reac- “Trois Atmosphéres 
tions to the Slaves,” by Marcelle de 
Slavic for Manziarly (Paris: A. 
the Piano Durand et Fils.) repre- 
Keyboard sent tonal reactions to a 


Slavic ambient, and are 
written with a distinction and sub‘lety 
of poetic flavor which gives them a gen- 
uine artistic interest. Interesting they 
are, all three of these impressions, even 
if they fail to please those whose ears 
may not be attuned to the subtler con- 
sonance of modern discord. The out- 
standing feature of each of the piano 
pieces is melancholy; herein they are 
truly Slavic. 

The first calls up the endless musical 
monotone of the steppes, which Sienkie- 





— 


wicz has so well described in his “W):} 
Fire and Sword”; it evokes a vast, sv |j. 
tary alien landscape of waving gras. os; 
with real art. In the second impress: ), 
we begin with a wild dance-moveme |; 
which ends with a species of chant, , 
melancholy, folk-wise thing. In 1. 
third we seem to be listening to °* jo 
chimes of cathedral bells, chimes t} ,; 
ring sadly and heavily in a world that js; 
deaf to their appeal; while white-ro})»; 
ministrants intone a melancholy psa! ». 
To those who wish to have their e: \s 
flattered with more pleasing sound th: <: 
impressions cannot be recommended; |! 
they are worth the attention of the m, 
sic-lover who can appreciate quality 
more than one form. 
* *K * 


Nature-Faking Lyricists have long be >y 
in the Ballad guilty, in contraventi, 

to the laws of natu) aj 
history, of associating honeysuckles a)\( 
bees, and other insects and flowers iy 
supposed amatory collusions. “The Rose 
and the Butterfly” (Huntzinger & Dil- 
worth, Inc.), a ballad by P. Frosini, sup- 
plies a tender and tuneful song setting | to 
a lyric of the sort which is the joint Pro- 
duction of V. Stevens and Harold R. 
Skeath. 


* * * 


“Le Cantique des Créa- 
tures” or “The Canticle 
of Creation, as the Eng- 
lish version by Percy 
Pinkerton has it, of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, set for chorus 
and orchestra by D. E. Inghelbrecht 
(London: J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) repre- 
sents a departure on the part of this 
composer, whose music has lately been 
associated with some of the most inter- 
esting of the mimic dramas which the 
Swedish Ballet has been presenting in 
Paris and London. Mr. Inghelbrecht, 
who is a composer with a real imagina- 
tive gift, has written a noble and ex- 
pressive little score—it is only twenty- 
one pages long—whose choral section is 
simply led and singable, and has spon- 
taneity and a certain dramatic fervor of 
devotion. The accompaniment for or- 
chestra is decidedly elaborate, and sup- 
plies a rich background for the choral 
voices. There is a particularly fine pas- 
sage for the sopranos (9), beautifully 
harmonized; and the orchestral intro- 
duction to the choral close, (12), is ef- 
fective and dramatic. 

* * * 


A Composer 

of Ballet Turns 
to St. Francis 
for Inspiration 


A Pilgrim “Lord God of Hosts,” by 
Prayer by Rossetter G. Cole (Ar- 
Mr. Cole thur P. Schmidt Co.) 


for mixed voices, is a 
“prayer of the Pilgrims,” set to a text 
by Abbie Farwell Brown, and is an ad- 
mirably written choral development of 
that text. There is spirit, vigor and 
invention of a natural and spontaneous 
order in Mr. Cole’s sacred chorus. 

* * * 


A Franckian In “Communion” (G. 
Communion Schirmer) a new 
Song by sacred song for the serv- 
Mr. Barnes ice, by Edward Shippen 
Barnes, we have a qual- 
ity which the average song for church 
use lacks all too often: something of 
that exquisite beauty of devotion, of that 
mystic loftiness which permeates the mu 
sic of César Franck. It is not that Mr. 
Barnes has borrowed from the Belgian 
master in theme, but that his music is 
akin in spirit. Published for high and 
low voice, the song deserves to be known 
as a very lovely exemplar of what a 
sacred song should be. 
* * a 
Three Singable Beulah Bernhardt Wil- 
Songs That ey’s “Destiny,” “June 
Should Please Days’ and “My Creed” 
(Heidelberg Press) are 
anything but sophisticated songs. Their 
melodic outlines are simple and directly 
pleasing, their harmonic framing far 
from complex.: This being the fact, they 
ean hardly fail of an audience, seeing 
that the agreeable melodic line of least 
resistance sways the predilections of the 
majority. “Destiny” and “June Days,” 
are written in lilting waltz tempo; “My 
Creed,” dedicated to the Y. M. C. A. 
of America, presents a text of moral 
uplift in four quarter time. 
* * * 


Three Negro For men’s voices, four- 
Spirituals part, are the three Negro 
Under One spirituals, “Ride On,” 


Choral Cover “General Roll Call” and 
“Peter on the Sea” 
(White-Smith Music Publishing Co.) 
which J. A. Crowley has arranged to 
excellent effect from the new edition of 
the “Religious Folk Songs of the Negro,” 
of Hampton Institute. Each of them is 
two pages in length, and they are espe- 
cially vivid and chorally expressive 
examples of their kind. F. H. M. 
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PLAN ARTIST SERIES 
FOR SALINA SEASON 


Completion of New Audi- 
torium Will Bring In- 
creased Activity 


SALINA, KAN., Aug. 1.—Increased ac- 
tivity in musical affairs is foreseen here 
as the result of an announcement that 
Wilma Fritschy, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Fritschy, concert managers 
of Kansas City, Mo., will reside in Salina 


and direct a series of concerts next sea- 
son. Miss Fritschy has already ar- 
ranged for three artist appearances. 





With the completion of Memorial Hall 
within the next year Miss Fritschy will 
bring to Salina leading artists who now 
appear in Kansas City and other large 
cities of the State. The new hall will have 
a seating capacity of several thousand. 
Kansas Wesleyan College of Music an- 
nounces that Carl F. Jessen has been en- 
gaged as head of the piano department 
for next season. The position was filled 
last year by Richard Edmundson of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Jessen is a graduate 
of the American Conservatory of Chi- 
cago. Last year he was the head of the 
piano department of the Illinois Wo- 
man’s College at Jacksonville, Ill. 
Ira Pratt has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Arthur Westbrook at the music 
school of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege at Manhattan. Mr. Pratt’s work 
will embrace vocal training and choral 
directing. V. B. S. 





Mary Jordan to Make 
Tour of Pacific Coast 
During Coming Season 








Mary Jordan with Her Husband, Maj. 
Charles Cresson 


HEN she returned in April from a 

’cross-continent tour, Mary Jor- 
dan’s chief enthusiasm was for the work 
which women, especially through their 
clubs, are doing for music in America. 
From April to July there is time for 
much to happen to a concert artist. And 
sure enough, the Mary Jordan of muu- 
July is by one enthusiasm the richer than 
the Mary Jordan of mid-April. 

“This time,” the contralto says, “it’s 
the men to whom I want to hand a bou- 
quet. I appeared at the Memorial Day 
exercises of the Douglas County Post 
of the American Legion in Omaha, Neb. 
My husband, Major Cresson, is stationed 
out there, and it was through him that 
my services were secured. The Post had 
already been responsible for one first- 
class concert in Omaha, backing and 
making a success of a p.ogram by La 
Scala Orchestra.” 

Concerning .Miss Jordan’s own Omaha 
appearance, a letter from the Douglas 
County Post No. 1 to the entertainment 
committee of the Legion Convention at 
Kansas City expressed “unqualified 
satisfaction with the concert presented.” 
_ As a result of the circularizing of this 
letter, a Pacific Coast tour under Legion 
auspices is projected for Miss Jordan; 
definite dates have been booked for 
Umaha (Sept. 20) and Fremont, Neb., 
(Sept. 29); and options on other dates 
have been taken by Posts in such cities 
as Des Moines, Detroit and Philadelphia. 

D. J. T. 





La Forge and Charles Carver Heard in 
Recital at Lake George 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., Aug. 6.—A reci- 
al was given at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. W. Guernsey, on Aug. 3, by 
Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, and 
Charles Carver, bass. Mr. La Forge was 
heard in two groups of solos as well as 


~~ 
— 


playing the accompaniments for Mr. Car- 
ver, and was much applauded. Mr. 
Carver met with success, especially in the 
aria “Qui Sdegno”’ from “The Magic 
Flute.” He was heard besides in three 
groups including songs by Handel, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
Grieg and two by Mr. La Forge. 





Many Manuscripts from Europe in 
Berkshire Festival Competition 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Aug. 15.—In the 
$1,000 prize competition instituted by 
Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge for the best 
composition for a trio of piano, violin 
and ’cello, which closed Aug. 1, sixty- 
three manuscripts were submitted. 
Nineteen scores were received from 
America, fourteen from Austria, thir- 
teen from Germany, six from Italy, 
three from Czecho-Slovakia, two each 
from France and England, and one each 
from Holland, Jugoslavia and Argentina. 
The competition aroused the greatest in- 
terest in the European countries where 
the rate of exchange is the lowest. In 
Germany or Austria the $1,000 prize 
would have a much increased financial 
value. The winning composition will be 
played at the Berkshire Music Festival. 

M. E. M. 
Florida Appropriates Funds for Exten- 
sion of Musical Instruction 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 15.—B. C. 
Riley has been appointed director gen- 
eral of the music extension division of 
the University of Florida and the State 
College for Women. By a recent enact- 
ment of the legislature, funds have been 
set aside for the extension of musical 
education throughout the State. Classes 
in music appreciation will be instituted 
in the public schools, and phonograph 
records will be used to aid in instruction. 





Hear Eugene Haile’s Works 


WoopsTock, N. Y., Aug. 14.-—A benefit 
concert for Eugene Haile, the composer, 
who took up his permanent residence in 
Woodstock a few years ago, was given 
at Firemen’s Hall last evening. In a 
program which presented several of his 
compositions, Mario Laurenti, baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Clara Wullner, pianist; Marion Eames, 
soprano, and Engelbert Roentgen, ’cellist, 
were heard. 
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Women of Binghamton Take Stand 
Against Jazz Music and 
Dancing 


: BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Aug. 13.— 
Women’s clubs in this city have 
taken a decided stand against jazz 
music, particularly as it affects 
ballroom dancing, and are deter- 
mined to do all that is possible to 
turn local sentiment toward better 
music and more refined dancing 
during the coming season. Mrs. 
Charles Dickinson, president of the 
Civic Club, and Mrs. Jean B. Hein, 
president of the Monday Afternoon 
Club, have expressed themselves as 
anxious to co-operate with the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in any way it may suggest 
for the improvement of conditions. 
There are 300 members of the 
Civic Club and 500 of the Monday 
Afternoon Club. 
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“AMERICA’S OWN MASTER PIANIST” 





New Amphitheater Gives Stimulus 


TOUEAUATED AUTEN TERETE 





to Music at Virginia University 
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McIntire Amphitheater, University of Virginia—the Gift of Goodloe McIntire—in 
Which Many Concerts Were Given During the Summer Session Recently Ended 


HARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Aug. 13. 
—The first term of the summer ses- 
sion at the University of Virginia has 
ended with the largest enrollment in its 


history. Two thousand students at- 
tended. Music was given a heightened 


stimulus by performances in the new 
open-air amphitheater, the gift of Good- 
loe McIntire. Great interest was evinced 
by the student body and the residents 
of Charlottesville in the Sunday evening 
organ recitals given on the large organ 
in the amphitheater. The organists 
were Warren F. Acker of Allentown, Pa., 
and Erich Rath of Hollins College, Va. 

A series of recitals by prominent art- 
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E’ Poems’ for string quartet contained passages that were ex- | 
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F tremely beautiful, and others that were strikingly effective 5| 
— from other points of view.” —Evening Standard, June 16,1921. 43) 


“There was no fumbling in the expression of Leginska’s >) 
Some of her patterns—rhythmic and harmonic—in &| 
Ey the first were extremely ingenious. 
& skill Leginska is certainly a composer from whom something 4} 


ists was another feature of the musical 
program. Among those who appeared 
were Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; 
Irma Seydel, violinist; Mrs. R. G. Van 
der Voort, soprano; Mme. Alma Clay- 
burgh, soprano, and the Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble. Among the members of the 
faculty who were heard in recitals were 
Everard Calthrop, tenor, and Grace Du 
Pré, violinist. 

A choral club was organized by the 
summer students under the leadership of 
Mr. Acker. A pageant of interpretative 
dances in which over 300 participated 
was given in the amphitheater. The de- 
partment for the training of music su- 
pervisors was especially well attended. 

W. F. A. 
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HARDING ATTENDS 
PILGRIM PAGEANT 


President and Officials Witness 
Performance at Plymouth— 
Second Series Given 


PLYMOUTH, MAss., Aug. 13.—The sec- 
ond series of performances of the “Pil- 
grim Spirit” pageant at Plymouth com- 
menced on July 30, and ended on Aug. 4, 
the Tuesday performance being post- 
poned until Thursday on account of rain. 
However, on Aug. 1, when the presi- 
dential yacht Mayflower, bearing Presi- 
dent Harding and his party which in- 
cluded many national and European cele- 
brities, steamed into Plymouth harbor, 
there was ideal weather. 

“President Harding Night” was the 
designation of the evening performance 
of Professor Baker’s pageant, which the 
presidential party attended. The day 
had been spent in a series of Tercenten- 
ary exercises, commencing at noon with 
a grand parade and review by the Presi- 
dent of military forces, war veterans, 
civic bodies, and picturesque “‘floats” de- 
picting the story of the Pilgrims in 
America. Later in the afternoon Presi- 
dent Harding delivered an address, on 
the pageant field near Plymouth Rock, 
commemorative of the political achieve- 
ments of the Pilgrim fathers in establish- 
ing a permanent form of republican gov- 
ernment on these shores. 

When the evening performance of the 
“Pilgrim Spirit” commenced, there were 
fully 10,000 persons occupying to capac- 
ity both grandstands flanking the 
pageant field. 

It was evident that the five previous 
performances of the pageant had welded 
the large body of nearly 1400 performers 
into an efficient and smoothly running or- 
ganization. 

In most respects, the performance was 
similar to the opening presentation al- 
ready chronicled. An important addi- 
tion, the scene depicting the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth, which had 
been omitted on account of the low tide, 
was now inserted under favorable condi- 
tions in its proper chronological order. 
In force of suggestion, it is naturally 
the most powerful scene of the pageant 
story. Following Chalmers Clifton’s 
imaginative and dramatic musical inter- 
lude portraying the voyage of the May- 
flower across the ocean, the frail vessel 
is disclosed lying at anchor near the 
shore, and the landing is enacted while 
the chorus solemnly sings a “Hymn of 
Praise,” written by Hermann Hagedorn 
to MacDowell’s “1620” music. H. L. 





Marion Rous to Begir 
Next Month 


Marion Rous has been engaged for her 
ultra-modern recital, “What Next in 
Music?” by the Tuesday Musical of 
Rochester, and the Wednesday Club of 
Harrisburg, Pa., for March 28 and April 
5, 1922. She will open her season early 
in September with re-engagements in 


Season Early 





Greenwich, Conn., giving her recital, 
qa CASE 
ALBERT 

TENOR 


Recital—Oratorio—Concert 
Exclusive Direction 


ELEANORA REINHART, INC., 
45 Washington Square, New York. 


DONATO P ARADISO 


Celebrated Voice Specialist and 
Grand Opera Coach 


(formerly of Milano, Italy) 
Studios: 807-808 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone, Circle 1350 





“Concerning Program Music,” under the 
auspices of the Serbian Relief Associa- 
tion. She will appear in Providence, R. 
I.. in’ November, and later will go to the 
Middle West for re-engagements in Mil- 
waukee, and nearby points. 





New Concert Bureau 
Enrolls Artists for 
the Coming Season 








William J. Ziegler and W. F. Boddington 
of the New York Concert Bureau 


LONG list of artists is enrolled under 
the banner of the New York Concert 


Bureau, the new organization in the 
managerial field whose destinies are 


under the guidance of William J. Ziegler 
and W. F. Boddington. 

Among the principal attractions is 
Desirée Lubovska, danseuse, who is to 
make a tour with her own ballet during 
the coming season. A concert company, 
composed of Hans Kronold, ’cellist; 
Lottice Howell, coloratura soprano, and 
a pianist to be selected, will be another 
feature. 

Vera Barstow, violinist; Marie De 
Keyser-Cumming, soprano; Calvin Coxe, 
tenor; Thuel Burnham, pianist; Made- 
leine MacGuigan, violinist, who will 
make her New York début in October; 
Beatrice MacCue, contralto, who returns 
to the concert field after having given 
more than 400 concerts for the A. E. F. 
during the war; Grace Stewart, mezzo- 
contralto, who returns here after several 
years with operatic performances in 
Italy to her credit; Edmund A. Jahn, 
bass, who will appear in joint recitals 
with Mrs. Jahn, soprano; Marshall 
Bartholomew, who directed the work of 
Y. M. C. A. song leaders; Michael 
Lambert, ’cellist, and Firth Lee, bari- 
tone, are included on the roster of the 
Bureau. Also there are two chamber 
music organizations, the Orpheus Trio of 
New York and the Norflect Trio. 

The Bureau recently opened a new de- 
partment which furnishes artists for 
first class motion picture houses through- 
out this country and Canada, and al- 
ready approximately a dozen artists 
have been contracted for. 





LEVITZKI CONQUERS SYDNEY 


Crowds Throng to Hear Pianist After 
Triumphant Début 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, July 6.—Sydney 
Town Hall seats nearly 4000 persons, but 
it proved too small to hold the admirers 
of Mischa Levitzki, whose nine piano re- 
citals here (to be followed by a return 
season later on) attracted record houses. 
In the opinion of the cognoscenti he is 
the greatest pianist heard here since 
Paderewski—and Australia has had 
visits from many celebrities in the mean- 
time. Not for many years has an artist’s 
Sydney début provoked so much excite- 
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The Deepest Voice of Quality in the World 


e Russian-American 


EDWARD 


LAN K O W 


Philip Hale, Musical Editor of the Boston Herald, . 


said! 
Mr. Lankow.”’ 
Management:—R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Reresdway, 


New Yerk City 


“I know of no Basso to be compared with “4 


ment as that of Levitzki, who came here, 
comparatively speaking, unknown, at 
any rate to the great majority. But his 
opening number—be it noted, a Bach 
Prelude and Fugue!—brought the audi- 
ence to its feet, cheering. The “Appas- 
sionata” Sonata completed the conquest. 

After so sensational an opening it is 
not surprising that “sold-out” houses be- 
came the order of the day. Even the 


CHARLES LEE 


TRACY 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Director Piano Department, University 
of Vermont Summer School, : 
Burlington, Vermont. 





orchestral platform and choir galleries ETHEL 

were pressed into service and the or- 

ganist’s bench far aloft held four - 
squeezed-up enthusiasts in place of its 

usual solitary occupant. Had the lid. PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST 


not been raised, there would have been 
people sitting on the piano, and it was 
lucky that Levitzki brought his own 
chair. ROLAND FOSTER. 


57 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 





Jerome Swinford, baritone, has been 
engaged for an appearance in the third 
annual series of Frederic Warren Ballad 
Concerts at the Apollo Theater. 
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Head of Vocal Dept. 
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Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Study Music in New York 
With Master Artists 


Vocal and Instrumental 


Tue ScupDER ScHOOL 
For Younc WomMEN 


7 Buildings; Dormitory Accommodations. 
West 72d Street at Riverside Drive 


MYRON TT. SCUDDER, President 
FRANK A. FALL, Vice-President 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
VICTOR BIART, Director, Lecturer on 
the History and Appreciation of Music 
MeCALL LANHAM,: Voice, Teacher of 
Singing in the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, New York. 
WINFIELD VEAZEY ABELL, Piano, 
Formerly Director of the Hartford Consery- 
atory of Music 
teachers of string, 
brass instruments 




















Assisted by wood and 


Whatever Your Plans, Purposes and Ambitions, What- 
ever Your Proficiency—Let Us Hear from You. 


English, French and Spanish, no extra charge. 
Also subject selected from other courses giv- 
en by the school. Italian extra. 
Physical training, and recreation gymnasium, 
swimming, basket-ball, horseback riding, etc. 
Dormitory accommodations under management 
of accomplished social directors. Like college 
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Address: Miss M. A, SCUDDER, 
Registrar a 
244 West 72d St., New York. - 
Violinist 


Will open a New York Studio in 
September. Temporary address: c/o 
Musical America, 501 
Fifth Avenue, New York 








YAWSB 


CREATIVE PIANO PLAYING COURSE 
for Public Schools and Private Studios 

This course stresses PRINCIPLE instead of 
process. It develops a MUSICAL STIMULUS 
creates a PHYSICAL FREEDOM, and a SPON- 
TANEOUS RESPONSE. 

The entire course is ‘““‘DIFFERENT”’’ because 
of the NEW viewpoint, and a new presentation 

Send for descriptive circular 


Address Effa Ellis Perfield Music 
Teaching System 


414%, W. 45th St. (Near Fifth Avenue) _ 
Phone Bryant 7233 NEW YORK CITY 
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Trans-Continental Concert Tour 
with FRANKLIN CANNON, Pianist 
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101 Park Avenue, New York 
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“A Bymphong Orchestra in Brasa’’ 
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MME. LILLIAN 
CROXTON E y T 
Coloratura Soprano N iT N 
Available for 
Concerts—Recitals— Receptions 
Se - SOPRANO 
Phone Riverside 282 Management: Danie! Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York 











—STICKLES— VAN GROVE 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 305 


Address: 220 West 107th St., New York 
Res. ’Phone Wadsworth 9722 _ , 


Academy 4816 





LYDIA LYNDGREN 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager. 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate. 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


“Artistically Miss Lyndgren ranks high. She has 
a superb dramatic voice of astonishing volume, lovely 
quality and range, which she directs with an intelli- 
gence possessed by few.”—W orcester, Mass.,Telegram 
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Press Boom for Visitor Raises British Ire 


Neglected English Organists Furious When Frenchman Is Hailed with Columns of Publicity 
—Northcliffe Batteries Lead Assault and Carry Albert Hall for Marcel Dupré — 
Methods of Management Fill Seats but Offer Affront to Fine Musicians—Suggest Or- 
ganized Attempt to Win for France Place Lost by Germans 








By Edwin Evans 





London, Aug. 6 
ig the word propaganda earned an un- 
enviable notoriety during the war, 
there is some danger that, at least among 
musicians, the word publicity will soon 
take its place. It will certainly do so 
if incidents become common such as oc- 
curred a while ago in London. This con- 
cerns an organist, and it demands a pre- 
liminary reflection which I trust will not 
be regarded as unduly patriotic. Musi- 
cians who are old enough to have fought 
through the long struggle which has 
lifted British music from Victorian 
stodginess to Georgian brilliance have 
little cause to be enthusiastic in their 
praise of the organist’s calling. They do 
not easily forget that the worst period of 
English music was that during which it 
governed from the _ organ-loft. 
Things have changed materially since 
then, and even the organist has long 
since modified his attitude, as may be 
judged by Harvey Grace’s book “The 
Complete Organist,” which recently ap- 
peared. Old memories die hard and are 
often the cause of injustice to the new 
generation. I am afraid that our or- 
ganists still suffer for the sins of their 
forebears, although the front rank of 
them is well represented in any group of 
progressive musicians. 

But, throughout both periods, that of 
smug respectability and that of musical 
alertness, one factor has remained con- 
stant—it is the undoubted excellence of 
their professional equipment. Even at 
the time when, our organists were the 
dullest of dull dogs they were very fine 
organists. They knew their business 
thoroughly and they maintained a very 
high standard of proficiency. That stand- 
ard has never been tampered with. At 
the present day our organists need not 
fear comparison with those of any other 
country in the world. On the contrary, 
even those continental critics who are 
most reluctant to recognize our claim to 
be a musical nation readily admit that we 
excel in this particular branch of musical 
activity. The organ recital has, how- 
ever, ceased to be a popular, money-mak- 
ing attraction. They are mostly given 
either gratuitously or with a very low 
charge for admission. And they are 
scarcely ever mentioned in the press ex- 
cept of course in the professional jour- 
nals. Whatever his genius, the Engiish 
organist has the least chance of any 
musician to bask in the limelight of pop- 
ular success. 


Was 


Northcliffe Papers Boom Visitor 


Enter upon this scene M. Marcel Dupré. 
Please understand that I am not criticis- 
ing him as an organist. He is a very 
‘apable musician and a charming man. 
lt may be that his rapid rise to fame in 
his own country is due to the fact that 
great organists are fewer in France than 
in England, which makes it correspond- 
ingly easier to excel. Anyway, proficient 
as he is, our best organists have nothing 
to learn from him. Had he presented 
himself on equal terms with them they 
would gladly have welcomed his visit. 
{t present they are furious, and it is all 
because of publicity. M. Dupré had the 
good fortune to meet with a patron who 
could pull strings. For more than a 
fortnight readers of the Northcliffe Press 
were regaled with a daily article concern- 
ing him, his career, his talents, his pro- 
gram and everything else appertaining 





to him. Never was there such a press 
boom concerning a musician. The 
writers were careful not to make them- 
Selves ridiculous by asserting his su- 
periority to all other organists, but the 
mere acreage of space allotted to him, 
which was more than thousands of pounds 
could buy, created that impression, and 
the Albert Hall, which holds over 11,000 
people, was sold out. 

As the proceeds of the concert were 
destined to help one of the most deserv- 
ing causes before the public, the Officers’ 
Association, which is endeavoring to 
mitigate the hardships of unemployed 
ex-officers and their dependents, there 
was certainly something to be thank- 
ful for. But against that must be set 
the affront offered to the whole body of 
English organists, who, in ten years, have 
probably not had as much attention from 
the press as this one Frenchman, who is 
in no way their superior, had in ten 
days, which was only half the duration 
of his boom. 

Can anybody wonder if the musical 





world to-day sounded one huge disso- 
nance on the subject? The Heifetz boom 
was bad enough, but there were certain 
aspects of his playing which gave him an 
exceptional importance, and, even so, he 
did not have a fraction of the prelimi- 
nary boosting that Marcel Dupré re- 
ceived from that quarter. The prima 
donna method was left miles behind. 
Even the printed programs were consist- 
ent. It is not usual at a recital to put 
the performer’s name against each piece 
of music played. At M. Marcel Dupré’s 
recital his name appeared against each 
fraction of a piece. This sounds like an 
exaggeration, but it is quite true. The 
program included a plainsong Magnificat, 
in which a choir alternated with verset- 
preludes on the organ. There were six 
of the latter, and M. Marcel Dupré’s 
name was repeated in large type for each 
of them. In justice to him I must add 
that he had nothing to do with this. He 
came to London to play the organ, but 
all the business arrangements were in 
other hands. Also I must repeat, I am 


not critising an organist. I am ecriti- 
cising publicity. 

A foreign organist who was present in 
the audience came of his own accord to 
me to express his feelings. He realized 
what the feelings of an English organist 
must be, and was anxious to dissociate 
himself from what he regarded as an 
indignity offered to them. He spoke ap- 
preciatively of the manner in which he 
had been received by them, and of the 
deep respect he had for their musician- 
ship. He regarded it as an abuse of 
hospitality for a foreign organist to. allow 
himself to be flaunted at them in this 
way. So far he was expressing sym- 
pathy. But he went farther and voiced 
his misgivings on a point that I should 
not have raised myself, but which de- 
serves some consideration. 

He told me that, much to his regret, 
he had come to the conclusion, from one 
sign and another, that there was an or- 
ganized attempt, by means of official and 
semi-official propaganda, to foist French 
musicians into the position in our midst 
recently vacated by the Germans. His 
own expression was that if these methods 
were permitted to succeed, we should find 
in the long run that we had simply ex- 
changed masters. He drew my attention 
to the activities of certain propagandists, 
which, I must confess, do bear that in- 
terpretation, although I should be sorry 
to attribute it to them. If these remarks 
had come from an Englishmen I might 
have regarded him as speaking under 
the influence of his emotions of the mo- 
ment. But it was a foreigner who was 
visibly annoyed at the whole thing, and 
thought too well of our hospitality to 
allow it to be abused without a protest. 





Summer Activities of Federated 
Clubs Spread Music Appreciation 


Festival at Kelley’s Brook, Wis., Demonstrates Popularity of 
Outdoor Conecerts—Mass Singing in the Program of the 
National Body—Community Organizations Fostered and 


Opera Performances Given 





ONSPICUOUS in the program of 
summer musical activities under- 
taken by the National Federation of 


Music Clubs through its state organiza- 
tions, was the outdoor festival held at 
Kelley’s Brook, Wisconsin in July. It 
was one of many movements fostered 
by the Federation during the present 
summer, in line with the broadened 
policy of the organization to provide mu- 
sical attractions during the entire year. 
It has been found that more people are 
attracted by outdoor performances dur- 
ing the hot months than can be reached 
during the regular indoor concert season. 

The Kelley’s Brook festival was an 
event of major importance in the mu- 
sical history of northern Wisconsin. The 
large audiences attracted to each per- 
formance indicated the growing demand 
for music of merit. 


Opera by Local Artists 


A program of mass singing, led by a 
chorus of one hundred vocalists selected 
from choirs in Oconto county, proved to 
be a popular feature. Open air opera 
performances were given, with the casts 
selected entirely from the local musi- 
cians. A band of eighty pieces and an 
orchestra of thirty members furnished 
the instrumental numbers and provided 
accompaniments for the vocalists. The 
festival was given under the direction 
of Robert Amundson, county agent of 
the Federation. 

Foremost in these open air functions 
is mass singing, not merely because peo- 
ple like it and it is easy of accomplish- 
ment, but because it can be made highly 
educational. The Federation uses the 
“community sing” as a stepping stone 
to more pretentious music programs, 
such as pageants, open-air opera and 


festivals. What is more important, the 
“sing” can be made the nucleus of a 
civic chorus which is one of the aims of 
the Federation in instituting this form 
of music recreation. 

Value of Community Music 


The 


years 


Peterboro Pageant, given two 
ago at the MacDowell Colony 
grounds at Peterboro, N. H., at the 
eleventh biennial convention of the 
National Federation, was the beginning 
of numerous pageants that have been 
staged in different parts of the country, 
either under the direct supervision of 
the clubs or with their help. The effort 
expended in the production of a pageant 
brings into play all the talent of the 
community. It affords opportunity to 
large audiences to listen to music of a 
high order unrestricted by the conven- 
tional concert atmosphere, and is doubly 
interesting because the people not only 
listen but take part in the event. 

The same circumstances apply to com- 
munity opera, except that this is a wider 
field. There are many operas which lend 
themselves to outdoor production, and 
assistance in the work of staging them 


is readily forthcoming from the various 
community opera companies that have 
been organized recently. Besides this, 
each state federation has a list of its 
own artists on which to draw for solo 
parts. So, with the chorus ready at 
hand among the people’ themselves, 
awaiting but the conductor’s baton, and 
a temporary orchestra which often de- 
velops into a permanent organization, 
such productions are not difficult to ac- 
complish. 

The sponsoring of activities of this 
kind throughout the torrid days of sum- 
mer serves a four-fold purpose. It helps 
to spread the appreciation of music, 
paves the way for choral work, estab- 
lishes civie orchestras, and augments in- 
terest generally in the various move- 
ments of the Federation, all of which 
helps in the ultimate object of the or- 
ganization which is to make America 
musical. HELEN HARRISON MILLs. 


Poldowski and Grisez Heard in Vander- 
bilt Musicale at Bar Harbor 


BAR HARBOR, ME., Aug. 15.—Lady 
Dean Paul Poldowski was heard in two 
groups of her own songs and three piano 
compositions at a musicale at the home 
of Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt on Aug. 2. 
Georges Grisez played three new works 
for the clarinet. Among the guests were 
Courtland Palmer,  pianist-composer, 
Ernest Schelling, and Mrs. John Ham- 
mond. 





Virginia Rea, Elias Breeskin and 
Richard Bonnelli have been engaged for 
a joint recital in Lancaster, Pa., on Oct. 
17. This will mark the beginning of the 
musical activities in Lancaster for,the 
coming season. 





Phone Harlem 2053 





MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 


One of the leading music schools of America. 


10 West 122nd St., N. Y. 








CHE ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL 
ELINOR COMSTOCK, Teacher of Piano (Pupil of Theodor Leschetizky) 
Day Department—Boarding Department. 41 East 80th Street 
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INSTRUCTION 
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PORTLAND TO RAISE 
$20,000 FOR MUSIC 


Funds Sought for Orchestra 
Season—“‘Masked Ball” 
to Be Given 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 13.—Portland’s 
various musical organizations are busy 
planning work for the coming year, and 
from all appearances the season of 1921- 
1922 is to be an active one. Robert 
Corruccini was re-elected musical direc- 
tor of the Portland Opera Association 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
last week, and it was decided to presert 
“The Masked Ball” by Verdi in the 
public auditorium on Nov. 18 and 19. 
Mr. Corruccini has been the musical 


director of the association since its or- 
ganization eight years ago and he has 
filled the position with marked success. 
Mrs. E. L. Thompson, president of the 
Association, declared that every effort 
will be expended to make this an even 
better season than the one preceding. 
At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Portland Symphony it was de- 
cided to raise $20,000 to finance six sym- 
phony concerts and four popular con- 
certs to be given next season. The 
campaign for funds will be started at 
once. The meeting was attended by 
Mrs. Henry L. Corbett, Mrs. Robert F. 
Strong, Eric P. Houser, W. P. Olds, 
Kurt Koehler, W. D. Wheelwright, and 
the members of the finance committee, 
consisting of Guy W. Talbot, chairman, 
Charles F. Berg and Edgar B. Piper. 
Mrs. Donald Spencer was reappointed 
business manager for next season. The 
first concert will be given in November. 





Mrs. Anne Shaw Oberndorfer of 
Chicago, chairman of the Federation of 
Music Clubs of America, has asked 
Mrs. Evelyn McFarland McClusky of 
this city to conduct a state musical 
memory contest among school children 
this fall. Mrs. McClusky successfully 
managed a similar contest last spring 
and she has consented to make it a state- 
wide contest this year. Mrs. McClusky 
is at present directing a six weeks’ mu- 
sical appreciation course at the Public 
Library under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Summer School. The 
classes have been largely attended. 

Twenty-five Dunning musical instruc- 
tors met in the Portland Hotel on July 
25, and organized the Dunning Teachers’ 
Club of Oregon. The organization has 
for its purpose the elevation of musical 
ideals and the promotion of improved 
music study for beginners. The follow- 
ing were present: Laura Jones Rawlin- 
son, Jean Warren Garrick, Mrs. Burdick, 
Blanche Hammel of Corvallis, Ida May 
Lubbe of The Dalles, Kate Vell Martin, 
Constance Hodder, Viola Ridgeway, Jean 
Eliott-Woods, Gladys Nash, Maude 
Campbell, Mrs. Ashfield, Grace Webber, 
Mrs. Price, Mrs. Doll, Mrs. Keep, Mil- 
dred Raymond, Emma Landry, Florence 
Grasle and Lilian De Lory. Kate Dell 
Martin was elected president; Florence 
Grasle, vice-president; Mrs. Ashfield, 
treasurer, and Viola Ridgeway, secre- 
tary. 

Phyllis Wolfe entertained the Spanish 
classes of the university extension school 
at a musicale in her studio on July 26 
in honor of Miron Warrington, Spanish 
instructor, and his wife. They are to 
leave for Paris and Madrid, to be gone 
a year. A. R. Vejar, Spanish Consul for 
Portland, delivered an address and Miss 
Wolfe, assisted by Alice Johnson, pianist, 
one of her pupils, and Mary Bullock, 
accompanist, were heard in a program 
of Spanish music. J. C. 


CORNISH SCHOOL 
OPENS NEW HOME 


Seattle Institution Dedicates 
Building with Six Days 
of Music 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 13.—The new 
building of the Cornish School of Music 
was formally dedicated during the week 
of July 25. Six evenings were devoted 
to receptions for various music and civic 
organizations. The building is up to date 
in every respect, and is provided with 
every facility for instruction in music, 
dance and drama. Founded seven years 
ago by Nellie C. Cornish, the school has 


enjoyed a remarkable growth. 

Closely associated with Miss Cornish 
in the development of the institution has 
been Boyd Wells, a pianist known in New 
York and Chicago as well as on the Pa- 
cific Coast. This summer classes are be- 
ing conducted by Sergei Klibansky, New 
York vocal instructor, and Theodore 
Spiering of New York, teacher of violin. 
Adolph Bolm has a class in dancing. 
Calvin B. Cady is at the head of the nor- 
mal classes for teachers. 

Seventy guests attended a dinner at 
the University Domestic Science Hall on 
July 29, with Dean Irving M. Glen as 
master of ceremonies, assisted by Carl 
Paige Wood and David Scheetz Craig, 
members of the committee in charge. 
Guests of the occasion included Carl 
Faelten, pianist and pedagogue of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Spiering and Mr. Klibansky. 
The dinner was arranged to enable visit- 
ing artists and students to meet local 
musicians. 

“The Wayfarer” pageant at the Uni- 
versity of Washington Stadium was 





given six performances, and was wit 
nessed ‘by about 125,000 persons. Th: 
success of the production has practical], 
assured its repetition as an annua 
event. D. &. C. 


CALIFORNIANS ON VACATION 








San Francisco Chamber Music Societ) 


Prepares for Active Season 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 15.—The Sai 
Francisco Chamber Music Society is so 
journing at Hermosa Beach near Lo 
Angeles, preparing its next season’s pro 
grams and enjoying sea bathing an 
fishing. Its new ’cellist is Walter Ferne: 
formerly with the Los Angeles Philha: 
monic, who will play next season wit! 
the San Francisco Symphony. Th 
flautist and backer of the organization 
Elias Hecht, reports a fine list of soloist: 
and engagements for the coming fall an 
winter. The organization will open it: 
season at Ontario, Cal., under the man 
agement of Earle Blakeslee. 

Carmel-by-the-Sea is a favorite spot 


with Los Angeles artists this season. 
Walter Henry and Elizabeth Rothwell, 
Richard Buhlig, Marion Ralston, Louis 
and Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, and others 
are spending vacations there. 

Ettore Campana, baritone, has proved 
so popular with the Grauman Theater 
audiences in his seven appearances 
there, that he has a contract for a 
monthly appearance next season. He 
sang also with the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony in four concerts. W. F. G. 





SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 13.—Selby Op- 
penheimer has engaged Estelle Gray- 
Lhevinne, violinist, to appear as soloist 
with the California Symphony Orches- 
tra on Oct. 9. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 





Gustave Ferrari 
THD ART OF INTERPRETATION 
IN SONGS—English and French 
87 W. 93d S8t., New York. Tel. Riverside 7425 





Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 


Teacher of the Violin 


119 West 87th Street, New York 
"Phone Schuyler 5839 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 
ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W.113th St., N.Y. Oathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown tygrie Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Emun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—Enslish 
1 W. 89th St.. New York . Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
60 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 





Studio: 

















Giuseppe Campanari 


ITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Ina 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th @., N. Y. 
"Phone. 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th St., New York. 
Tel, 8623 Rhinelander 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICH PRODUCTION AND RBPDPRTOIRB 
Studio 1013 Carnegie Halli 
New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hall 

















Studio 834 New York 


Grace Elliott 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 608-4 Carnegie Hall 


OCONDUCTOR—00ACH— 
John Warren Erb (O(N 


Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 


Lucy Feagin 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIO ART 


ef Mrs. Milward Adams 
Studie O15 Caree@ie Mall Cirele 2634 














Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Yeare with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Summer Season at Seal Harbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Cirele 821 


Jacob Gegna, Violinist 
MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 25 B. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenog 5191 


Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
ane 4 foundation. Studio 123 Carmegie Hall, 
ew York. 


Granberry Piano School 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight. Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 


Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 


Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branches 

THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal., until Sept. 1. 
LILLIAN MILLER 

aT Hemstreet 


Teachers of a | 


560 West 67th St. umbus 1405 
Summer Classes 


New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 





























Teacher of harmony _ iano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, ork Oity 
Telephone Morningside ise6 
Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON . - : - - MASS 





Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Pianiste— Accompaniste—Voice Ooaching 
1018 Oarnegie Hall, New York Cirele 1850 





Hugo Kortschak violinist 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 


McCall Lanham 7 ey ‘of Singing 


Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, "Washington, D. ©. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
*Phone Riverside 6569 





Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 





Sittig Trio 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 

Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New % x. 
Schuyler 9520 

Summer Address: Stroudsburg, Pa. 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7498 Schuyler 





Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Chev. Eduardo Marzo 


(Author of “The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 846 W. Tist St., New York 

Phone Col. 2019 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 112 Carn Hall Pouch Mansion, — 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 811 








Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 


Votce Oulture Repertotre 
818 West 57th Street New York Oity 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer Voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM Ji SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme, Niessen-Stone 











Mezzo Contralto, formerly Me litan Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Ool. 


M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 





Eugenio Pirani Piano and Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall, 107 Bast 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—915 Ptesident St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy. 


Adele Luis Rankin &77ic_Coloratura 
ww “9% Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York "Phone Bryant 1274 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 











Frederick Johnson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 


Teacher of Ginging 
Studie 144 Geet 62nd St.. Mew York 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin: 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 69th St.. New York 





Henry Schroeder 
Pianist and Teacher 
22 W. 85th Street, New York 
2849 W. 80th Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1687 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—83 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420. 


Emilio Vaccaro 
Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1865 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8688 Wadsworth 


Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
849 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointment only. 
TEACHER OF SINGING rg 


Crystal Waters Mezze Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
{ Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
"Phone Plaza 8223 




















The Wilder School of Music 
(Established 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 
116 Main 8St., Burlington, Vt. 
Season Sept. 1 to July 15 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 
810 Oarnegie Hall New York 


Nikola Zan pees Opera Baritone 
Prague Opera) 
Exponent ¢ the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 125 EB. 87th St., New York 
*Phone Vanderbilt T7172, 











Zerfh Teacher of Singing 


Voice Production without Interference 
uctisn 


The Logically Correct Method of Voice Prod 
Studio: 8383 West End Avenue, NEW YORK 
Ph lumbus 5217 


Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
— ANNA 8S. ~~. Director 
singers made anagertse. 
Metropolitan A ~ House, 1425 oawees, R.Y 
Yer® asd Asbury Pa 
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SAN FRANCISCO SURE 
OF ORCHESTRA FUND 


Big Demand for Tickets as 
Season List Is Opened — 
‘William Leahy Honored 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 15.—San Fran- 
cisco music lovers are gratified at the 
announcement that the San Francisco 
Symphony has weathered the difficulties 
which all but engulfed it this summer 
and that it will give its first concert on 
Oct. 28, as was told in the issue of 
MuSICAL AMERICA on Aug. 13. Alfred 
Hertz has been re-engaged as conductor 
for his seventh season with the orches- 
tra and the organization enters its 
eleventh year. 

The Board of Governor of the Musical 
Association of San Francisco has stated 
in a letter issued by John D. McKee, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
that although there is yet to be raised 
about $50,000 of the guaranty fund, the 
members felt that no mistake would be 
made in announcing plans for the season. 
At the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion the following members of the Board 
of Governors were re-elected: George T. 
Cameron, Selah Chamberlain, E. S. 











BISPHAM 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
NEW ADDRESS 


145 West 55th Street, New York 
MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher 


and Coach 


Lilli Lehmann Method 








Address J. CARTALL 
601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


Studios Re-open Sept. 5 














MARIO 


FROSALI 


Solo Violinist and Teacher 


STUDIO: 360 WEST 51ST ST., NEW YORK 
Tel. Circle 1232 


LAFARGE 


First Prize, French National Conservatory of Musie 
Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 

Has toured with Calvé, ifclba, Amato, Clément, 
Thibaud and others. 


Studio: 31 West 9th St., New York 





























wero BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 
327 West 76th Street New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 3430 





YVONNE de 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
216 West 56th St., N. Y. City | 


MILLE 


Head of Vocal Departments: 
Allentown (Pa.) Conservatory and 
West Side Conservatory, Bethlehem, Pa. 


New York Studio: 827 Carnegie Hal! 














Heller, Frederick J. Koster, J. B. Levi- 
son, John A. McGregor, John D. McKee, 
Louis F. Monteagle, William Sproule 
and Sigmund Stern. 

The Curran Theater, where the con- 
certs have been given for many seasons, 
has changed hands, and this year the 
Columbia Theater has been secured. The 
seating capacity is about fifteen per cent 
less than that of the Curran. Follow- 
ing the opening concert on Oct. 28, pro- 
grams will be given every two weeks 
until March 31. On the Sunday after- 
noons following the Friday evening con- 
certs the programs will be repeated at 
popular prices, while on the alternate 
Sundays “popular” concerts will be 
given. 

The Board of Governors has decided 
that owing to the general economic situa- 
tion it would be unwise to make any 
change in the price of tickets. The sea- 
son ticket sale has opened and judging 
from the demand it is probable that the 
entire house will be taken up by season 
ticket purchasers. Tickets will go on 
sale to the general public on Sept. 12. 

Walter V. Ferner has been engaged to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Horace Britt, for the last five 
years the principal ’cellist of the or- 
chestra. Mr. Britt has joined the Letz 
Quartet in New York. Mr. Ferner will 
be leader of the ’cello section, and will 
be heard on occasions as soloist. He was 
secured through the San _ Francisco 
Chamber Music Society. He was born 
in Baltimore, and after several years’ 
study of the ’cello in America went to 
Europe, winning a free scholarship in 
the conservatory at Leipsig, where he 
was awarded the Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
prize while studying under Julius Klen- 
gel. At the age of nineteen Mr. Ferner 
was engaged by the Wiesbaden Royal 
Orchestra as solo ’cellist, which position 
he retained for four years. He then 
joined the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra as solo ’cellist, remaining there for 
twelve years. Louis Persinger, now con- 
cert master of the San Francisco Sym 
phony, was concert master of the Ber- 
lin organization at the time Mr. Ferner 
was there. Mr. Persinger will continue 
with the San Francisco organization as 
solo violinist. The personnel of the or- 
echestra otherwise remains practically 
unchanged from that of last year. 

William H. Leahy, for many years as- 
sociated with music in San Francisco, 
and known throughout the United States 
as an impresario as well as a patron of 
music, has been decorated by the King 
of Italy, acting through the Italian Con- 
sul General in San Francisco, as ‘“Cava- 
liere della Corona d'Italia.” A_ letter 
from the Italian government instructed 
the local consul that the rank was con- 
ferred in recognition of Mr. Leahy’s ef- 
forts in behalf of a wider appreciation 
of music, particularly that of Italy. Mr. 
Leahy has been for years the owner of 
the Tivoli Opera House, San Francisco’s 
shrine of music before it was converted 
into a moving picture theater. The Old 
Tivoli Opera House, as distinguished 
from the present one, built since the fire 
of 1906, was for thirty years devoted to 
both grand and comic opera. It was at 
the old Tivoli that Luisa Tetrazzini was 
first acclaimed by an American audi- 
ence. Since that time Mr. Leahy has 
been the manager of Mme. Tetrazzini 
whenever she has come to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Estelle Carpenter, director of music 
in the public schools of San Francisco, 
has returned from an extended visit to 
Eastern cities, where she examined the 
latest methods of education in music. 

MARIE Hicks HEALY. 





PORTLAND, ME.—Girl campers at Camp 
Wildwood near here have staged a mu- 
sical comedy, the book and music of 
which were written by Myrtle Bloom- 
field and Sylvia Rittenburg. The musi- 
cal numbers were arranged by Charles 
M. Smith. Doris Nichols was musical di- 
rector and Adine Hyams de Tiel was 
dancing director. Besides Miss Bloom- 
field and Miss Rittenburg, those who 
sang were Ruth Weinberg, Irma Lowen- 
stein, Ruth Dreyfus, Ann Sinsheimer 
and Frances Friedman. Dance num- 
bers were given by Sydell Bloomfield, 
Ruth Hirsch, Peggy Gartner, Mary Zee- 
man, Dorothy Hirshberg, Laura New- 
burger and Dorothy March. Frieda A. 
Lotse was dramatic director. 


Californian Musicians Register 
Interest for the Cinema Man 
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A Group of Los Angeles Musicians as Seen by the Motion Picture Camera 


OS ANGELES, Aug. 12.—Opera singers have occasionally invaded the motion 
picture field, but unique in the art of the screen are the pictures for which 


several well-known musicians of this city assembled recently. 


The above was 


clipped from the film in which these composers and artists will be pictorially pre- 


sented by the Ampico with other celebrities such as Leo Ornstein. 


From left to 


right, the resulting photograph shows Homer Grunn, pianist; Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and Carrie Jacobs-Bond, composers; Olga Steeb, pianist; Sylvain Noack, 
concertmaster of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, and Brahm van den 


Berg, pianist. 





George Reimherr and Edna Shepard in 
Recital 

MONTICELLO, N. Y., Aug. 6.—St. 
John’s Parish House was the scene of the 
song recital given here recently by 
George Reimherr, tenor, with the assis- 
tance of Edna Shepard as accompanist 
and solo pianist. Prominent among Mr. 
Reimherr’s numbers were Vanderpool’s 
“Values” and Penn’s “Smilin’ Through.” 
He had also an entire group of Russian 
songs as well as several other American 
works. Miss Shepard’s solos were com- 
positions by MHopekirk, Godard, Mac- 
Dowell and Dett. j 





Edith Moxom-Gray Plays in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 12.—Edith 
Moxom-Gray, pianist, achieved a marked 
success at a recent concert of the Fort- 


nightly Music Club at which she was 
the visiting artist. In her playing of 
compositions by Chopin and Fannie Dil- 
lon she displayed musicianly gifts and 
fine poetic feeling. The Dillon Sonata 
for piano, which was heard here for the 
first time on this occasion made a pro- 
found impression. 





SPRINGFIELD, MaAss.—The Springfield 
Cadet Band, known since the war as the 
Twentieth Regiment Infantry Band, has 
just celebrated the fortieth anniversary 
of its founding. Among the oldest of its 
members, who have been with the or- 
ganization since 1885, are Thomas Carr, 
Charles J. Hunter, Charles Bates, John 
Saunders and F. A. Laird. Gennaro La 
Zazerra is conductor. 





BuFFALO.—Public performances of the 
cantata, “Joseph’s Bondage,” given at 
the Canisius Theater under the auspices 
of St. Mary’s Choir, have been largely at- 
tended. Frank Fastnacht, organist of 
the Mission Church of Boston, played the 
accompaniments. Louis Zimmerman was 
conductor, and Rev. Francis Auth di- 
rected the production. ; 





SALT LAKE CiTy.—Leone Amott gave 
a piano recital at the State University, 
assisted by the University Glee Club and 
the orchestra. She played numbers by 
Liszt, Debussy and Cyril Scott, and was 
accorded an enthusiastic reception by a 
large audience. This is the first of a 
series of recitals to be given by the 
State University. 


Mischa Elman Returns to New York 


from Tour of Orient 


Mischa Elman returned to New York 
on Aug. 14, via Vancouver, from his tour 
of the Orient. Mr. Elman sailed for 
the Asiatic countries on Jan. 13 last, 
and was received with great enthusiasm 
wherever he appeared. He was heard in 
Japan, China, the Philippines and Java, 
also at Harbin in Manchuria. Arthur 
Loesser who was Mr. Elman’s accom- 
panist throughout the tour, returned 
with him. 


Prepare for National Festival in Buffalo 


BUFFALO.—Under the direction of A. 
A. Van De Mark, plans are being com- 
pleted for a national music festival to 
be held here from Oct. 3 to 8. Concerts 
will be given in Elmwood Hall, at which 
works by American composers will be 
presented by American musicians. A 
prize concert will be given by non-pro- 
fessionals. A festival chorus under the 
leadership of Seth Clark has already be- 
gun rehearsals. 





Compilers of the General Hymnary or 
new hymnal for the Church of England, 
now in session in London, are, according 
to a copyrighted dispatch to the New 
York Times, making sweeping changes 
in that book. Among hymns to be 
dropped are: “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion” and “Peace, Perfect Peace.” It is 
said that a revision of the Te Deum is 
also contemplated. 





“The Voice of the Infinite,” a new 
sacred song by William Stickles, is being 
used by many prominent church soloists. 
Among them are Nevada Van der Veer, 
Betsy Lane Shepherd and Harvey Hind- 
ermyer of New York, Marie Zendt of 
Chicago and Reese R. Reese of Pitts- 
burgh. 





In several recitals which he is giving 
in New England, Harold Land, baritone, 
is having success with R. H. Terry’s 
song, “A Southern Lullaby.” In Norfolk, 
Conn., the singer was obliged to concede 
a repetition. 





Otto H. Kahn, in a cable sent from 
Evian-les-Bains, France, has added his 
name to the general committee of the 
Downtown Hospital Association which 
on Aug. 1, started a campaign to raise 
$1,000,000 to build and maintain an 
addition to the Broad Street Hospital. 
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BUFFALO.—Joseph Phillips, 
and oratorio singer, has left Buffalo for 
New York to arrange for a coast-to-coast 
tour in lecture recitals next season. 


* * * 


JAMESTOWN, N. D.—Frances Rey, vo- 
cal instructor at St. John’s. Academy 
here, was recently heard in recital. She 
is a graduate of the Academy of St. 
Joseph in St. Louis. 


* * * 


STOCKBRIDGE, MAss.—John H. Knowles, 
for thirty years a member of the choir 
of the Congregational Church, was ten- 
dered a reception before his departure 
for Rochester, where he is to live. 


* * * 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—The Three Arts 
Club has secured and opened a club house 
which will be devoted to furnishing a 
home for girl music students. Mrs. Wm. 
A. Goodwin is president of the club. 

* * * 


BosTton.—Richard H. Stevens, pianist, 
member of the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, and his wife, a vocal 
teacher of Boston, were heard in a joint 
recital at the Northport Country Club 
recently. 

* * * 

Fr. WortH, Tex.—Open-air concerts 
have been a feature of the summer sea- 
son at Forest Park here. The orches- 
tral performances, under the leadership 
of Theodore Rosenthal, have been largely 
attended. 

* + * 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Margaret Craw- 
ford, vocal instructor, is to open a school 
vf light and grand opera here on Oct. 1. 
Margaret Parry Hast, vocal teacher, is 
in Paris studying during the summer 
with Raoul Lappar. 


* * * 


NORTHFIELD, MAss.—John Stander- 
wick, organist of the Northfield General 
Conference held here in July, was heard 
in a recital on July 29. He was assisted 
by Josephine Pujol, violinist of New 
York, and Arthur Packard, cornetist. 


o* * * 


BUFFALO.—Harry Mason, tenor, was 
soloist at a series of open-air concerts 
given in Delaware Park. The orchestra 
was conducted by John Lund. Mr. 
Mason was also heard in Casanova Park 
with the orchestra conducted by John 
Kiener. 

> * os 

DALLAS, TEx.—Reuben Davies, pianist, 
has left Dallas for a concert tour through 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. Among 
the larger cities in which he will appear 
are Kansas City, Mo.; Atchison, Kan., 
and Pittsburgh, Kan. He will return 
Sept. 5. 

* * * 

DILLON, Mont.—L. A. Gregory, mu- 
sic instructor of Dillon, gave a studio 
reception for pupils and their friends re- 
cently. Ralph McFadden, pianist, a 
former pupil now studying at Dana In- 
stitute, Warren, Ohio, played several 
numbers. 

* = z 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Mrs. Margaret 
Sulli, vocalist of New York, was heard 
in a recital in the Springfield Conserva- 
tory, assisted by Luigi Fini, a member of 
the faculty, Effie Spencer, a pupil of 
Mr. Fini, and Mrs. Dorothy Birchard 
Mulroney. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ME.—Mrs. Madeleine Files 
Bird, vocalist of Portland, and member 
of the musical faculty of Smith College, 
has announced her engagement to Frank- 
lin H. Wilkins of Portland. Mrs. Bird 
is spending the summer at Great Dia- 
mond Island. 

* * * 

Kansas City, Mo.—Carol Robinson, 
planist and composer, and assistant to 
Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, con- 
ducted a summer class at the Olin Sys- 
tem School here. She was a guest of 
Ethel Kelley and Richard Canterbury 
while in Kansas City. 


* * * 


NEW ORLEANS.—Violet Hart, chair- 
man of the Altruistic Committee of the 
New Orleans Philharmonic Society, 
spent a month in Chicago recently study- 
ing musical methods with reference to 
the work of her committee. Miss Hart 
is an amateur vocalist. 





MIDDLETOWN, COoNN.—Carl F. Price of 
this city, president of the Methodist So- 
cial Union of New York, and a Wesleyan 
graduate, has issued a volume of hymns 
entitled “Songs of Life.” It contains 
more than 200 numbers for church and 
Sunday school services. 

+ + + 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—_ Mme. Bogumil 
Sykora, who recently came to the United 
States from Russia with her husband, a 
well-known ’cellist, has opened a vocal 
studio here. Mme. Sykora holds the 
degree of Bachelor of Music from the 
Imperial University of Moscow. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The First City 
Fife and Drum Corps won the first prize 
for an exhibition in fife, drum and bugle 
playing at the State contest held in Tor- 
rington recently. The occasion was the 
field day and outing of the Connecticut 
Fifers’ and Drummers’ Association. 

* * * 


CHICAGO.—Minnie Tracey of Cincin- 
nati gave a recital of visualized songs 
at the Woman’s Club for the benefit 
of Clovernook Institute for the Blind. 
She was assisted by Perry Wright, tenor, 
and Paul Bless, a Cincinnati composer. 
Ruth Spritz Greenfield was accompanist. 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Among recent vis- 
itors here were Evelyn Bennett Brock, 
vocal teacher of Victoria, B. C.; Marion 
C. Gilroy, secretary of the Bellingham 
School of Music, Bellingham, Wash.; 
Mrs. J. W. Burgan, soprano of Spokane, 
and Mrs. R. E. De Camp of Helena, 
Mont. 


* * * 


PoTspDAM, N. Y.—Ernest Hawthorne, 
pianist, was heard in a recital given by 
the Potsdam Normal School during the 
summer session. He was assisted by 
Julia E. Crane, mezzo-soprano; Carmen 
Flint, soprano; F. H. Bishop, violinist, 
and Mrs. Ruth Sisson Bynum, accom- 


panist. 
* * * 


WALLINGFORD, CONN.—Arthur Hall, 
organist and choir conductor of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, is spending two weeks 
in Hornall, N. Y. He will visit Niagara 
Falls and Toronto before returning to 
Wallingford. Mrs. John Doolittle has 
resigned as organist of the Methodist 
Church. 


* * * 


CLEVELAND.—A musicale was given by 
the Thursday Club at the home of Mrs. 
Keith Smith, at Overlook Park on Aug. 
2. Those appearing were Mrs. Leonard 
Ravitz and Mrs. V. C. Rowland, pian- 
ists, and Gladys Roth, Mrs. P. D. Jen- 
kins and Mrs. Mary Prayner Walsh, 
vocalists. 

* . + 

PHOENIX, ARIZ.—A three-manual pipe 
organ with twenty-six speaking stops 
has been installed in Trinity Pro-Cathe- 
dral here. It was constructed by the 
Skinner Organ Company of Boston. A 
dedicatory recital will be given early in 
the fall by Arthur J. Smith, organist and 
choir leader. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.——Elizabeth Limont, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Limont, 
is attending classes in the Fontainebleau 
School of Musical Arts near Paris. Mrs. 
Edward C. Conway, soprano, is taking a 
course in voice study in New York, and 
plans to give several informal recitels 
during the coming season. 

, > = 7. 


PORTLAND, ME.—Alice Glover, for sev- 
eral years manager of the Dorothea Dix 
Concert Company, directed a perform- 
ance of the Boston Juvenile Players at 
Peak’s Island near here. Katherine Pope 
of Boston and Evelyn Dondero, dancers, 
have been engaged to appear in a group 
of Russian and folk dances at the annual 
bazaar at Peak’s Island. 

* * * 


NEw ORLEANS.—Robert Gottschalk, 
tenor, who has appeared in New York 
recitals, has left for Europe, where he 
will spend a brief vacation with friends 
before continuing his studies in Milan. 
After a year in the Italian city, he will 
visit Paris and Berlin for further study, 
and will then return to the United States 
for appearances in opera and concerts. 


FALMOUTH, ME.—Ellen Bronson Bab- 
cock, pianist, was heard in a recital at 
Casco Hall under the auspices of the 
Falmouth Ladies’ Guild. She was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Maynard Bird, soprano, 
and Mrs. Katherine Ricker Keenan, and 
by. a trio composed of Emily Eldridge, 
violinist; Harold Scales, pianist, and 
Mrs. Harold Scales, ’cellist. Mary Seid- 
ers was the accompanist. 

* * * 

WooDMONT, CONN.—Sarah Tarleton 
Fiske, soprano, was soloist at the Wood- 
mont Country Club musicale on July 31. 
She was assisted by Mark Chestney, vio- 
linist, and Marion Wicker, accompanist. 
Mrs. Florence Otis, soprano of New 
York, was soloist at the concert of Aug. 
7. She was assisted by Amelia Josephine 
Burr, reader. Mrs. William P. Tuttle 
has charge of the program arrange- 
ments. 

o * * 

SAN Marcos, TEx.—Cora Matthews 
Garrett has concluded her normal class 
in the Dunning System of Improved Mu- 
sic Study at Camp Palomar, Palacios, 
Tex., under the direction of the San 
Marcos Baptist Academy. A ten weeks’ 
course was given in voice, violin, orches- 
tration, wind instruments, and in the 
normal classes for teachers. Miss Gar- 
rett will return to the Academy at San 
Marcos in the fall. 

* + + 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Prominent local 
musicians have organized the Kansas 
City Chamber Music Society, and are 
arranging for an active season during 
the coming fall and winter. N. De 
Rubertis is conductor, and the members 
are Jacques Blumberg, William J. Ready, 
Bernard Long, William Stevens, Brown 
Schoenheit, M. Rowe, Henry Prati, David 
Schuster, P. Johnson, Richard Canter- 
bury and Philip Score. 


* * . 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—A large audience 
attended the musicale given under the 
direction of Virginia Wainwright in 
Manchester Town Hall recently. Clara 
K. Leavitt was soloist, assisted by 
Joseph J. Gilbert, flute player, and Mrs. 
Alice G. Lenk, accompanist. A second 
musicale was given at Beverly Farms, 
Mass., with Mrs. Lenk as soloist, and on 
Aug. 10 a performance was given at the 
Hotel Rockmere, Marblehead. 


* * * 


NORTHPORT, ME.—Virginia Stearns of 
Brookline, a pupil of Richard E. Stevens, 
was heard in a piano recital at the 
Northport Country Club. She was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Helen Norton Foote, con- 
tralto, and Inez R. Churchill of Cam- 
bridge, accompanist. Mrs. Florence 
Fisher of Boston, pianist, appeared in a 
benefit concert at Lincolnville Beach. She 
was assisted by Augusta Talbot, violin- 
ist, and by her daughter, Miss Fisher, so- 
prano. 

* * os 

MIAMI, FLA.—Bertha Foster, who is 
to establish a conservatory here, was 
guest at a recital and reception given 
by Mrs. L. B. Safford and her senior 
pupils. Those appearing on the pro- 
gram were Corrinne Faudell, Helen Wil- 
son, Mary Ruth Scruggs, Alexine 
Peeples, Clara Cohen, Mrs. _ Gri- 
zelda Stambaugh, and the assisting art- 
ists were Lucile Clark, danseuse; Walter 
Sinsleton, violinist, and Howard Mc- 
Clave, saxophone player. 

am + * 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—Clarence E. Krin- 
bill preserted his advanced pupils, Grace 
Mann, Ivy Lake and Alora Cress in re- 
cital on July 28, assisted by Norma 
Hewlett, soprano. Pupils of Laurella 
L. Chase appeared in recital assisted by 
John Johnston, bass. Dean A. G. H. 
Bode of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
gave two educational organ recitals be- 
fore the Young Peoples’ Conference of 
the Congregational Church, for the dis- 
trict of Southern California. 

* as * 

DetTRoIT.—The Detroit Chamber Mu- 
sic Society has arranged a course of 
public performances next season, and 
will have visiting artists as an added at- 
traction. Officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: Clara E. Dyer, 
president; Mrs. Horace E. Dodge, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Charles W. Burd, 
second vice-president; Christian Leidich, 
secretary; J. Gourlay Armstrong, treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Henry G. Sherrard, Mrs. 
William Clay, Mrs. John F. Dodge, Mrs. 
Wilfred C. Leland, John A. Russell and 
Gordon Mendelssohn, directors. 

* * + 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—More than 
2500 persons attended the Community 
Service mass singing at West End 
Beach. Two quartets of West Hunting- 
ton singers were heard, the members be- 
ing John L. McGhee, Miller Wykle, 
Thomas Coger, and E. Chapman, and 








—> 


James Clagg, Archie Rutherford, Hovy. 


ard Perdue, and William Shawman. 
Louis Gilmore was song leader. The 
members of the committee in charge of 
the performance were Ernest Hodg:s, 
P. D. Duncan, D. W. Frampton, Mrs. 
Ernest Hodges, and Mrs. Elsie Perdue 


* * * 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—A midsummer 
musicale was given by Carol Robinson, 
pianist, at the home of Mrs. J. W. Hort. 
Miss Robinson was heard in numbers |\y 
Chopin, Schumann-Liszt, Sinding a) 
others, exhibiting well developed tec} 
nique and musical insight. Particulai!y 
interesting was a group of her own co- 
positions, two preludes and a capri 
the latter of exceptional charm. Don- 
ald Lee Joseph, local baritone, san 
several songs. Miss Robinson has 
turned to her home in Chicago after a 
month spent in coaching piano instruc- 
tors at Our Lady of the Lake College. 


* * * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Hunting- 
ton Choral Association is planning to 
widen its scope of activities during the 
coming season, and will present several] 
public programs. At a recent meeting 
officers were elected as follows: O. T. 
Frick, president; R. L. Archer, vice- 
president; R. F. Adams, secretary, and 
J. H. LeBlanc, treasurer. Alfred Wiley 
was re-elected manager. The board of 
directors is composed of O. T. Frick, 
Robert L. Archer, R. F. Adams, J. H. 
LeBlanc, A. J. King, C. L. Wright, R. 
P. Aleshire, George D. Bradshaw, Ned 
Aleshire, Thomas F. Bailey, Dr. C. E. 
Haworth and John E. Norman. 

* * * 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—The summer 
school of the Institute of Music Pedagogy 
has ended its session, certificates having 
been granted to nineteen students. The 
total attendance was 110. The faculty is 
headed by Ralph L. Baldwin, director of 
public school music, and includes James 
D. Prince, Jennie E. Langdon, Dr. Victor 
L. F, Rebmann, William J. Short, Eliza- 
beth Gleason, and George Chadwick 
Stock. The graduates were Earl A. 
Braman, Mary F. Carty, Florence E. 
Clark, Albert G. Cullum, Almyra L. 
Davis, Mae Godfrey, Henry R. Hall- 
bauer, Alice S. Kelworth, D. Angeline 
Kelley, Anna Macdonald, Ruth Mac- 
Entee, Julith A. McQuillan, Ruth E. 
Reynolds, Rachel Richmond, Vera B. 
Roache, Mrs. Mae Rogers, Claude E. 
Saunier, Mabel A. Squire, and C. Ruth 
Warner. 


r 7g 


* * ~~ 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Bruce T. 5Si- 
monds, son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. 
Simonds, is on his way home from Eu- 
rope where he has been for two years, 
studying with d’Indy in Paris and Mat- 
thay in London. He won the Samuel 5. 
Sanford scholarship at Yale three years 
ago, which entitled him to two years 
study in Europe. Mr. Simonds won the 
Chappelle gold medal in London, awarded 
to the pupil showing the greatest prog- 
ress and proficiency in music during the 
year. D’Indy conferred an honor on hs 
young pupil by permitting him to play 
as a solo number his new Third Sym- 
phony which was given at a recent Paris 
concert. Mr. Simonds has also been pre- 
paring a special lecture course to be 
given at the Yale School of Music when 
it opens in the fall. Mr. Simonds grad- 
uated from the Bridgeport High School 
in 1913, and was valedictorian of his 
class. He graduated from the Yale 
School of Music in 1917, and won the 
scholarship in 1918. 


* * x 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The mid-summer re- 
cital given by pupils of Mrs. E. P. 
Elsert’s class was largely attended. 
Certificates were given to Wilbur Bots- 
ford, Florida Keisling, and Florence 
Cubell, primary grade; Vivian Tichner, 
first grade; Theo Elkins, Lois French 
and Margaret Cathcart, second grade. 
Those taking part in the recital were 
Imolon and Novia Mitchell, Florida and 
Virginia Keisling, Ella Kenworthy, Wi! 


bur Botsford, Theo Elkins, Margaret 
Roberts, Catherine White, Florenc 
Matthews, Lois and Ethel French, 


Vivian Tichner, Howard Sersen, Merc) 
Lewis, Fairy Reck, Helen Stuben and 
Margaret Cathcart. Mrs. Jean Warre! 
Carrick’s summer normal training class 
in the Dunning system for musical train- 
ing ended on July 25. As a token 0! 
appreciation the class presented Mrs. 
Carrick with a silver carving set. Thos: 
taking the course were Mrs. Georgia 
Doll, Kent, Wash.; Margaret Keep, 
Washougal, Wash.; Mildred Raymond, 
Mrs. Genevieve Price, Mrs. Ethel Kenne) 
and Mrs. Fay Ashfield, Portland. Thos: 
reviewing were Blanche Hammel, Co! 
vallis, Ore.; Ethel White, Brownsvillé 
Ore., and Mrs. Campbell of Portland. 
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LA FORGE-BERUMEN PUPIL PLAYS IN 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Elizabeth Brooks, pianist and accom- 
panist, pupil of both Frank La Forge 
and Ernesto Berimen, appeared recent- 
ly in a joint recital with Margel Gluck, 
violinist, at Colorado Springs, and 
achieved a decided success. Miss Brooks 
played two groups of solos, among them 
the F Sharp Major Impromptu by Cho- 
pin, Romance by Frank La Forge, “Re- 
fiets dans l’Eau” by Debussy and “Man- 
dolinata” by Paladilhe-Saint-Saéns. 





KLIBANSKY STUDENTS TOURING 


Many pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the 
New York vocal teacher who is at 


present conducting summer classes at 
the Cornish School of Music in Seattle, 
Wash., are making various successful 


concert tours. Ruth Pearcy, contralto. 
is fully booked during this month and 
next. She is filling many engagements 
throughout Montana and Wyoming. De 
Vecmon Ramsay has appeared in more 
than twenty concerts in Maine and 
Sydney Allison, baritone, who was 
awarded a summer scholarship at the 
Cornish School by Mr. Klibansky is 
achieving success as a soloist at the 
Rialto Theater in Tacoma, Wash. 





BERNECE KUZOUNOFF TO OPEN 
STUDIO 


Bernece Kuzounoff, pianist, who made 
her New York début last season, is open- 
ing a new studio. She is planning a 
series of subscription musicales to be 
given there on the first and third Sun- 
days of each month. She will be heard 


at Aeolian Hall again during the coming 


season. 





In (hicago Studioy 








Chicago, Aug. 13 


The summer session of the American 


Conservatory, a most successful one from 
every standpoint, closed on Aug. 6. The 
Master Classes of Josef Lhevinne and 
David Bispham attracted a large num- 
ber of professional pianists amd singers 
from all parts of the country. Splendid 
recitals were given each week, including 
those by David Bispham, Heniot Levy, 
Marie Zendt, Silvio Scionti, Louise Hatt- 
staedt-Winter, and a number of artist 
students. Of the faculty, Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Hattstaedt are now on the At- 
lantic Coast, Adolph Weidig in Wiscon- 
sin, Karleton Hackett in Italy, Heniot 
Levy and family at their cottage in 
Estes Park, Col.; Arthur Olaf Anderson 
and family at Lakeside, Mich., and Allen 
Spencer and family at their cottage at 
Wequetonsing, Mich. The fall term of 
the Conservatory opens in September. 
The engagement of Hans Munzer, violin- 
ist, has been announced. 





CONCERTS FOR ARKANSAS 


Club Formed in Fort Smith Will Present 
Prominent Artists 


Fort SMITH, ARK., Aug. 15.—A num- 


ber of the prominent musical, business 
and professional men and women here 
have formed the Fort Smith Concert 
Club, for the purpose of presenting lead- 
ing concert artists each season. The 
artists engaged for the coming season 
are Margaret Matzenauer, Efrem Zim- 
balist, and Helen Stanley in January. 

The following are the officers of the 
Club: W. H. Johnson (vice-president of 
the Merchants’ National Bank) presi- 
dent; Elizabeth Price-Coffey (director of 
the South-Western Studio of Musical 
Arts), vice-president; Gladys Krone, 
secretary; D. C. Smith (president of 
Draughon’s Business College), corre- 
sponding secretary; and W. J. Murphy 
of the W. J. Murphy Company, treas- 
urer. 

Eight hundred membership subscrip- 
tions have already been sold, the lower 
floor and first balcony of the New Thea- 
ter thus being booked. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
TO JOIN ITHACA FACULTY 


New York Teacher Will Be Among Six- 
teen New Members at Con- 
servatory 


IrHAcA, N. Y., Aug. 13.—When the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music and Affil- 
iated Schools opens on Sept. 22 for the 
fall term of instruction, sixteen new 
members will be added to the faculty. 
The enrollment is expected to be the 
largest in the history of the institution. 

Foremost among the newcomers will 
be Herbert Witherspoon, the noted New 
York vocalist and teacher, who, with his 
assistant, John Quine of Brooklyn, will 
teach voice. Louise Tewksbury of To- 


ledo, Ohio, well-known pianist, will con- 
duct the piano course in the prepara- 
tory department. Helen Milks of Ithaca 


and Urma Terry of Van Etten, N. Y., 
will also teach piano. 

There will be three new teachers in 
the violin department: Marguerite 
Waste of Toronto, Audrey Proudfoot of 
Chicago, and Alcinda Cummings of El- 
mira. The last named returns after a 
leave of absence. Kathryn Hassler of 
Elmira, who was graduated from the 
conservatory this year, will teach sing- 
ing. 

Thomas J. Kelly, the well-known actor, 
will be the new head of the Ithaca 
School of Lyceum Training. Dr. Fred- 
erick Martin of New York City, speech 
defect specialist, will assume the direc- 
tion of the Martin Institute for Speech 
Correction. Lester Sisson, who was 
graduated frcem the school last June, will 
join the teaching staff of the Williams 
School of Expression. Beatrice Harri- 
son of New York City will teach draw- 
ing. 





Arthur L. Manchester to Open Vocal 


Studio in Albany 
ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 13.—Arthur L. 
Manchester of New York is planning to 
open a studio in Albany, and will en- 
gage in vocal teaching, coaching, lectur- 
ing, chorus conducting and concert work. 


Gladys Mason will be associated with 
him, as a violin teacher. H. 





Bruce Simonds Heard in Benefit Recital 
in Paris 


Bruce Simonds, pianist and composer, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., recently appeared 
in a benefit performance for L’Annexe de 
la Zone in Paris. His playing of works 
by Bach, Franck, Chopin, Ravel, Albeniz, 
d’Indy and Szymanowski evoked favor- 
able comment. 





Jerusalem Attacked by Jazz Virus 


The latest locality to succumb to the 
fascination of jazz music is, of all places, 
Jerusalem! A copyrighted dispatch to 
the New York Herald states that the 
troops of the Allies now occupying the 
Levantine city are interested in teaching 
the native maidens the latest Occidental 
steps. The situation has become so 
serious that Pope Benedict XV is said to 
have addressed a protest in secret con- 
sistory against the importation of world- 
ly and sensual pleasures into the city 
which should be an inspiration to a sin- 
ful world and lead it to better things. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. V. Guerchenian of 
Friends’ Academy, Long Island, are 
spending the summer at Kenka Park, N. 
Y. The past season witnessed an exten- 
sion of the music department of the 
academy, and further development of the 
work is planned next fall. They will re- 
turn to Long Island in the middle of 
September. 








CHICcAGO.—Gladys Ward of Arkansas 
and Harlan Mechen of Topeka Kan., 


piano pupils of John Blackmore in the 
summer classes at Bush Conservatory, 
won the special prizes offered in their 
respective cities by the Federation of 
Music Clubs, and played at the meeting 
of the Federated Music Clubs in Daven- 
port. Several of Mr. Blackmore’s artist 
pupils are giving recitals this summer. 
Among them are Lillie House, Leona 
Rosenberg, both of Texas, and Alan Ir- 
win of Kansas. Mrs. Elizabeth Rich- 


mond Miller, vocal teacher of Seattle, 
and her daughter, Marjory, a pupil of 
Leopold Auer, have been guests of Mr. 
Blackmore during their stay in Chicagu 
this summer. Mr. Blackmore’s classes 
at the Bush Conservatory were attended 
by a large number of students. 





WRITES “MARCH MUNICIPAL” 
FOR BALTIMORE CONCERTS 





Composition by Gustave Klemm Played 
at Summer Concert—Teachers 
and Artists Active 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 15.—Gustave 
Klemm, a young Baltimore composer 
and music critic of the Evening Sun, has 
completed his “March Municipal” which 
was written especially for presentation 
at the local municipal band concerts, and 
is dedicated to Frederick R. Huber, Mu- 
nicipal Director of Music. The march 
was heard for the first time at a concert 
given by the Municipal Band under the 
conductorship of Charles E. Farson on 
Aug. 12. It met with such a warm re- 
ception that Mr. Klemm was invited to 
conduct it the following evening. 

Mr. Huber, manager of the Summer 
School at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, has gone to Bermuda on vacation. 
He will return early in September. 

Several Baltimore artists were recent- 
ly heard in a sacred concert at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware Summer School. 


Louise Schroeder, soprano; Alice E. 
Seippel, contralto; John Wilbourne, 
tenor; Richard Bond, baritone, and 


Howard R. Thatcher, accompanist, par- 
ticipated. 

George F. Boyle, teacher of piano, 
Gustave Strubke, teacher of violin and 
composition, Gerard Duberta, vocal in- 
structor, and Florence Jubb, assistant to 
Mr. Boyle, have had a successful initial 
season at the Mountain Summer School 
of Music in Birmingham, Pa. A large 
group of Baltimore students attended, 
and many from nearby towns availed 
themselves of the opportunity of pursu- 
ing their studies. Mr. Boyle gave sev- 
eral piano recitals and conducted a nor- 
mal class, besides giving individual in- 
struction to advanced piano students. 

Mr. Boyle and Mr. Strube gave a 
series of duets, in which all of the Bee- 
thoven sonatas for piano and violin, the 
César Franck Sonata for piano and 
violin, and original compositions by both 
players were performed. F.C. B. 





Preparations in Hand to Enforce Lusk 
Measure 


The Lusk law, which provides for the 
licensing of private schools, including 
music schools and teachers, will come 
into effect on Sept. 1. Steps are now 
being taken to establish the necessary 
machinery. At the time of its passage 
through the legislature, sponsors of 
the “loyalty” measure asserted that it 
would not interfere with the work of the 
music schools. Nevertheless, like other 
private institutions of learning music 
schools are subject to the probe, must 
apply for licenses, and submit their 
courses for approval. The danger of the 
law, as MUSICAL AMERICA has already 
pointed out lies in the possibility of polit- 
ical meddling through “inspections” or 
“visitations,” after the accounting of loy- 
alty and fitness to teach young America 
has been approved, as schools are subject 
to inspecticn and licenses subject to rev- 
ocation. 





Son Born to Clarence Adlers 


Clarence Adler, pianist and teacher, is 
being congratulated on the birth of a 
son to Mrs. Adler on Aug. 3. The 
youngster, who weighed eight pounds, 
will be called Richard. 








MIAMI, FLA.—Mrs. Iva Sproule Baker, 
head of the Sproule-Baker School of Mu- 
sic, gave a recital on Thursday after- 
noon at the Guild Hall of the Trinity 
Episcopal Church. A _ former pupil, 
Locke T. Highleyman, was the soloist, 
having recently returned from a year’s 
study with Richard Pratt in Boston. 
Others who played on the program were 
Margaret Terry, Catherine Wood, Fran- 
ces Hopkins, Pearl Waldman, Elspeth 
Ellis, Jeanette Gilbert, Edith Phelps, 
Elizabeth Phelps, Clarice Bousch, Julia 
Phillips, Edwina Wakefield. The next 
of the series of recitals will be given at 
the Breakers Hotel at Miami Beach. 





WINONA LAKE, IND., Aug. 15.—Gay 
MacLaren, “the girl with the camera 
mind,” on her eighth appearance here, 
on Aug. 5, drew the largest crowd of the 
season. 








PASSED AWAY 








Joseph Di Natale 


SOMERVILLE, MAss., Aug. 15.—Joseph 
Di Natale, a former leader of the Strand 
Theater Orchestra of Hartford, Conn., 
died here on Aug. 4. He was first violin- 
ist of the Detroit Symphony and leader 
of the Boston Quintet. He is survived 
by a wife and two children. W. E.C. 





Mrs. E. J. Gibson 


DALLAS, TEx., Aug. 15.—One of Dal- 
las’ most popular and highly esteemed 
music teachers, Mrs. E. J. Gibson, died 
after a brief illness here last week. Mrs. 
Gibson was a good musician, a student 
always, and a conscientious and progres- 
sive teacher. She was active in musical 
circles. C. E. B. 





Frederick L. Howe 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Aug. 15.—F rederick 
L. Howe, a brother of Mrs. Mary Howe 
Burton, former grand opera singer, and 
of Lucien Howe, instructor of music in 
Boston, died at his home here on Aug. 10. 
His father was well known in Vermont 
as a teacher of music. W. E. C. 





Harry Clyde Brooks 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 15.—Harry 
Clyde Brooks, for many years head of 
the department of music at Lake Erie 


College, died recently at Painesville, 
Ohio, at the age of sixty-three. Mr. 
Brooks, who was a graduate of the 


Oberlin Conservatory, was director of 
music in the Epworth Memorial Church 
and the conductor of several choral so- 
cieties. 





Donald Gunn 


CuHIcAGo, Aug. 15.—The many friends 
of Glen Dillard Gunn are shocked by the 
death of his only son, Donald, who died 
of pneumonia last week, following a brief 
illness. Mr. Gunn was for some years 
the music critic of the Chicago Tribune. 








Mme. Frances Helen Humphrey 


BuFFALA, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Mme. Fran- 
ces Helen Humphrey, Buffalo corre- 
spondent for MUSICAL AMERICA, died at 
her home in this city on Aug. 12, after 
an illness of a few days. Mme. Humph- 
rey was stricken with an _ apoplectic 
stroke early in the week and remained 
in a state of coma until her death. She 
was born in Syracuse, N. Y., in 1856, and 
as a young woman, studied singing un- 
der Victor Capoul in New York. She 
settled later in Buffalo where she became 
one of the most prominent teachers of 
singing in the city. She is survived by 
one brother, George N. Johnnot of Buf- 
falo. 





Dr. Victor Baier 


Dr. Victor Baier, organist and choir- 
master of Trinity Church since 1897, 
died at his home on Aug. 11. Dr. Baier 
was born in New York, July 25, 1861, 
and entered the choir at Trinity ten 
years later. He went to the church 
school and when his voice changed in 
1876, he remained in the choir as li- 
brarian. He later became organist at 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Jersey 
City, and was in charge of the singing 
in the public schools there. In 1884 he 
came back to Trinity as assistant organ- 
ist to Dr. Messiter and upon the latter’s 
retirement in 1897 succeeded to his posi- 
tion. His wife, who was Anna M. 
Schmitt of this city, died several years 
ago. Dr. Baier is survived by a sister 
and two brothers. 





George Lowell Tracy 


Boston, Aug. 15.—George Lowell 
Tracy, composer and teacher of music, 
died at his home in Brighton on Friday, 
Aug. 12, after an illness of nearly two 
months. He was born in Lynn on Feb. 
21, 1855, the son of Cyrus Mason and 
Caroline Mary Needham Tracy. His 
early education was received from his 
parents and in private schools. He pur- 
sued his musical studies first under Bos- 
ton teachers and afterwards with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. Mr. Tracy traveled ex- 
tensively as an orchestra leader, and 
taught music for many years, principal- 
ly in this city. He was the composer 
of many songs and instrumental works, 
several light operas, and many orches- 
tral works. Mr. Tracy was manager of 
the Aborn Publishing Company, publish- 
ers of music of Boston. He is survived 
by three sisters. H. L. 
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School of Opera in Chicago Fills Traveling Companies 





J 





Institution Founded by Ralph 
Dunbar Provides. Training 
in Detail—Home Secured 
on Lake Shore and Students 
Work Throughout Summer 
—“Carmen,” ‘Bohemian 
Girl” and “Robin Hood” in 
Preparation — All Works 
Given in English 

Egan July 30.—With the pur- 

pose of training a band of sing- 
ers from which to recruit the per- 
sonnel of his opera companies, and 
to prepare pupils for practical oper- 
atic work, Ralph Dunbar, head of 
many traveling opera companies, has 
organized the Dunbar American 


School of Opera here. 


It is the intention of the school, ac- 
cording to its founder, to provide well- 
rounded musical and artistic training for 
the operatic neophyte, and to provide 
the ground work of routine so necessary 
to the aspirant for success in opera. 

The institution occupies commodious 
quarters on the lake shore in the South 
Side, and now, during the summer ses- 
sion, the ballet class enjoys its routine 
and a cooling plunge in Lake Michigan 
without the necessity of a change of cos- 
tume. 

The present summer session has at- 
tracted a large attendance, the works 
in immediate preparation being “Car- 


men,” “Bohemian Girl” and “Robin 
Hood.” All of the students enrolled will 
be engaged in the Dunbar companies 


which take the road in September. All 
performances will be given in English. It 
is the policy of the organization to offer 
employment in its ranks to every stu- 
dent properly qualified, although, if not 
interested in opera, they are placed in 
other companies, either lyceum, Chau- 
tauqua or vaudeville. 

The vocal work of the school is in the 
hands of the well known baritone and 
instructor, Charles Norman Granville. 
Mr. Granville has keen a successful re- 
cital, concert and oratorio artist and is 
a skilful teacher. His wife assists him 





The Dunbar American School of Opera, Chicago: 


in this department. For the head of 
the dramatic department, Mr. Dunbar 
has secured the services of Charles T. N. 
Jones, formerly stage director with the 
Savage English opera companies. As 
dancing instructor he has engaged Li- 
buska Bartusek, who has had extensive 
experience in stage dancing. 

The department of ensemble is di- 
rected by Arnold L. Lovejoy, a young 
man whose personality and enthusiasm 








go far to bring about. the .whole-hearted 
co-operation of all who come under his 
professional care. The entire school is 
under the direction of Arthur E. West- 
brook. 

How eminently practical is the work 
accomplished by these instructors was 
demonstrated in the success attained by 
Dunbar’s “Robin Hood” company which 
recently completed an extended engage- 
ment at the Illinois Theater in this city. 








Photo No. 1 by Walinger, Chicago 

(1) Ralph Dunbar, Founder; (2) Left to Right—Arthur E. Westbrook, 
Libuska Bartusek, Arnold L. Lovejoy, T. N. Jones (Front Center), Mme. Granville and Charles Norman Granville; (3) 
Group of Summer School Students in the Grounds of the Institution; (4) Home of the School 


Fresh young voices made a marked im- 
pression, and the accuracy of the vocal 
ensemble, to say nothing of its tone qual- 
ity and regard for dynamic variety, was 
a matter for high praise. 

Next season’s plans call for intensive 
study of grand opera répertoire. Op- 
portunity will be afforded to students to 
appear in leading réles as well as in 
ensemble. The fall term is to open 
Sept. 15. 





SHOW MUSICAL GROWTH IN 
CHICAGO PAGEANT CONCERT 





Choral and Band Performances Attract 
Thousands to Pier—Daily 
Programs Given 


Cuicaco, Aug. 13.—American com- 
posers and artists participated in a pro- 
gram illustrative of the development of 
American music, as a feature of the 
Chicago Pageant of Progress at the 
Municipal Pier on Aug. 6. The perform- 
ance was arranged by the Woman’s Com- 
mittee, headed by Mrs. Marx Obern- 
dorfer, assisted by Mrs. Ora Lightner 


Frost and Mrs. Morris Townley. Among 
those appearing were Leo Sowerby, 
Herbert Gould, Henry Mershon, Edith 
Frost, Eugene Stinson, Louise Steele, 
and Sansa Vera Carey, a Cherokee prin- 
cess. The program included Indian 
songs, Negro spirituals, Colonial dances 
and folk songs. Several of the perform- 
ances were given in the costume of the 
period designated by the numbers. 
Thousands of visitors have been drawn 
daily to the choral and band concerts in 
the open air auditoriums. Daily perform- 
ances are given by the Chicago Marine 


Band, the Policeman’s Band, and organ- 
izations from the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. 

The Exposition Chorus, comprising 
1000 voices under the leadership of 
James Mundy, gave a program of sacred 
and secular songs on Thursday evening, 
Aug. 4. The chorus sang from barges 
anchored in the lake some distance from 
the pier, and the performance was ex- 
ceptionally effective. 

The United German Singers, a body 
of 1200 vocalists under the conductorship 
of Karl Rezkoch and H. A. Rehberg, was 
heard on Aug. 5, and the following day 
a chorus of 500 under the leadership of 
Carl Craven aided in the historical pro- 
gram at the Pier Auditorium. A chorus 
of 1200 Negro singers conducted by J. 
Wesley Jones, gave a popular concert 
in the evening. 





Pattison Discovering Novelties Abroad 


Lee Pattison, of the Maier-Pattison 
combination, who is spending the sum- 
mer abroad, reports that he has found 
several new compositions of unusual in- 
terest and worth which he and Mr. Maier 
will include in their recital programs 
the coming season. Among them is the 
“Moy Well” by Arnold Bax. He has 
had the advantage of going over it with 


the composer and also conferred with 
him regarding the orchestration which 
Mr. Pattison has made of the Liszt Con- 
certo Pathétique for two pianos, to be 
played for the first time next season in 
connection with several  orchestrai 
engagements. Among other interesting 
personalities with whom the pianist has 
been associating is John Masefield, the 
poet, who entertaired Mr. and Mrs. Pat- 
tison at his home on Boar Hill, near Ox- 
ford. Mr. Pattison will be heard in re- 
cital in London on Sept. 1. 





Lenora Sparkes to Give London Recital 


Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company soprano, who has not 
sung in London since she was a member 
of the Covent Garden organization, wil! 


give a recital there in Wigmore Hall on 
Sept. 13, a few days before her return 
to America. Miss Sparkes will open her 


season here in Pittsburgh on Oct. 7, pre- 
senting the initial program in the Jame: 
A. Bortz series of popular concerts 1! 
Carnegie Hall. From there she goes t 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, where 
she will open the local concert season on 
Oct. 11. On Oct. 14, Louis A. Seidman 
w:ll introduce her as a recitalist to Chi- 
cago audiences in Kimball Hall. 





Mary Mellish to Sing with Scotti 


Preceding the opening of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company’s season, Mary 
Mellish, soprano, will go on tour with the 
Scotti Opera Company to the Pacific 
Coast. Among the réles she will sing 
are several in support of Geraldine 
Farrar. The fall will mark the opening 
of Miss Mellish’s fotrth season with th: 
Metropolitan. At present, the singer is 
spending a vacation at her summer place 
on the shores of Lake George. 








MERLIN 


PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 
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526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., 


Pianos and Player 


Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design | 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN | 











WEAVER PIANOS weav 





AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
ER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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